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“HELPS TO KEEP PEOPLE CLOSE AND FRIENDLY” 





“T put through a call for my son down East. Must ing efficiency. Operating errors on local calls— 

be three hundred miles. always a small percentage of the millions handled 

‘Hold the line, the operator said. And next thing — daily—have decreased 40% in the past six years. 

you knew, there he was. Sounded just like he was Since 1929, the average time required for long 

right here. It wasn’t like that when I was a young distance connections has been reduced from 2.8 

fellow.” to 1.4 minutes and 92% of these calls are now 
° ° ° 


handled while you remain at the telephone. 
) I 
Tuis country has the best telephone service in Time has proved the value of the Bell System 


the world. And it’s still getting better—quicker, Plan of operation—“One policy, one Fran 
system and universal service.” 








clearer, more useful to more people. Each year 


brings improvements in equipment and operat-- BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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A FAR-FLUNG ROUTE FOR WILDER- 
NESS LOVERS, THE PACIFIC CREST 
TRAIL RUNS JUST BENEATH THE SUA- 
MIT OF THE GREAT RANGES, — 2,300 
MILES, STRETCHING FROM CANADA 
TO MEXICO. THE FINAL HOOKING UP 
OF THE DIFFERENT TRAIL SYSTEMS 
COMPRISING IT WAS DUE CHIEFLY TO 
THE TIRELESS EFFORT OF CLINTON 
CHURCHILL CLARKE, OF CALIFORNIA, 
A WILDERNESS ENTHUSIAST, WHO 
WROTE INTO ACCOMPLISHMENT THE 
AIMS OF HIS ORGANIZATION “TO 
MAINTAIN AND DEFEND FOR THE BEN- 
EFIT AND ENJOYMENT OF NATURE 
LOVERS THE PACIFIC CREST TRAIL 
SYSTEM AS A PRIMITIVE, WILDERNESS 
PATRWAY IN AN ENVIRONMENT OF 
SOLITUDE, FREE FROM THE SIGHTS 
AND SOUNDS OF A MECHANICALLY 
DISTURBED NATURE.” 















































In the high places—this is a typical view on the Pacific Crest 
Trail, lying between Sequoia and Yosemite National Parks. 


THE WILDERNESS WAY 


The Pacific Crest Trail, Extending From Canada to Mexico, is Now Ready 
for the Outdoorsman Whose Quest is Adventure and Nature Undisturbed 


By ROBERT O. FOOTE 


has just been completed. Conservation of the 

primitive from the onrush of the machine has 
resulted in the hooking up of the Pacific Crest Trail 
System, a “Wilderness Way” for knapsackers, stretching 
the full length of the United States, from the Canadian 
border to the Mexican line. Along its 2,300 miles the 
mountain lover need never see nor smell an automobile 
if he will take care to jump across the transcontinental 
highways in the dark. 
_Of this 2,300 miles, along the crests of the Cascades, the 
Sierra Nevada and the Desert Mountains, all but 175 
miles is within the borders of twenty National Forests 
and five National Parks—Rainier, Crater Lake, Lassen, 
Yosemite and Sequoia. Some of the small remaining 
total is in state parks. 


7, step in the effort to keep the West wild 
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Thus it is assured that the man or woman the devotee 
of wilderness travel will never be deprived of an ideal 
place to indulge his taste, no matter how great the ad- 
vance of the good-roads movement. 

This Wilderness Way, created in a continuous trail by 
the joining up of many different trail systems that have 
been years in building and are now for the first time 
made into one, has been perfected by and for lovers of 
nature undiluted. It is entirely free from commercial 
aspects. Most of the work of connecting up already 
existing trails by building new ones over various stretches 
was done by the Federal Government, through its Forest 
Service and National Park Service and especially through 
use of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

To secure this government cooperation it was neces- 
sary to show a public demand. Such a demand has been 


National Park Service 
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created by the Pacific Trail System Conference, which 
might be called the child of Clinton Churchill Clarke, a 
wealthy mountain enthusiast who lives in Pasadena, 
California, when he is not out somewhere on a trail, 
himself. 

For the last four years Mr. Clarke worked toward the 
formation of such an organization and finally saw ii 
perfected at a meeting in the Yosemite Valley. He is 
chairman of the group, which sets forth its aim as follows: 

“To maintain and defend for the benefit and enjoyment 
of nature lovers the Pacific Crest Trail System as a prim- 
itive, wilderness pathway in an environment of solitude, 
free from the sights and sounds of a mechanically dis- 
turbed Nature.” 

To show public demand for such a system of trails 
throughout the Pacific Coast mountains, Mr. Clarke and 
his associates enlisted the interest of the Boy Scouts of 
America and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Each of these organizations adopted the Pacific Crest 
Trail as the basis for its advanced camping program. 
There are 100,000 Boy Scouts in the West who are taking 
an interest in the project. Explorations are made by 
Senior Scouts. They go along portions of the Crest 
Trail in troop patrol teams. Scouts of more than 


Sentinel.” 
aphanous clouds. 


their white beauty rising in striking contrast to the heavy green 
of the forest bordering the lake and reflected in its clear 

depths. And Crater Lake (6),—unbelievably blue and of 
startling beauty, is also an outstanding scenic fea- 
ture encompassed by this stretch of the Trail. 


Inspiring Views Along the Crest Trail: (1) Mt. Baker, in Washington, the “Silent 
(2) Mt. Rainier, the Snow Queen, her gleaming robe veiled in di- 
The Oregon section of the Trail features three magnifi- 

cent peaks—(3) Mt. Hood, (4) Mt. Jefferson and (5) the Three Sisters, 


eighteen years of age, known as “Rovers,” are allowed to 
knapsack individually into the primitive areas. 

The Y.M.C.A. last summer explored the Pacific Crest 
Trail from Mexico northward to Lake Tahoe, in Califor- 
nia, one thousand miles, by knapsacking flag-relay teams, 
carrying all equipment and provisions in fifty-five-pound 
packs, and averaging fifteen miles a day. The “Y” is 
continuing this exploration toward Canada this summer. 

Such groups make careful explorations as they go 
along, collecting data on flora, fauna, geological forma- 
tions and historical backgrounds. This is carefully pre- 
served and in four or five years a complete volume upon 
the natural history of this primitive stretch of the West 
may be expected. The Trail thus offers a strenuous, 
robust program filled with romance and adventure that 
leaders feel develops manliness. 

Also the Trail is giving renewed impetus to hiking in 
the West, which it is hoped will in time rival the enthusi- 
asm expressed in the outdoor leagues which take 
thousands of lovers of nature into the wilder por- 
tions of Germany, Russia, and Great Britain. 

The Pacific Crest Trail runs just be- 
neath the summit of the great ranges. 
Naturally and by reasons of previ- 
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ous development, the 
Trail divides itself into five 
districts, which are subdivided 
as follows: 
The first district falls in the State of 
Washington, and includes 450 miles of the 
Cascade Crest Trail. This may be broken down 
into three divisions, first, from Canada to Stevens 
ass, 190 miles; second, from Stevens Pass to Mt. Rainier, 
125 miles; and third, from Mt. Rainier to the Columbia 
River, 135 miles. 

Phas second district is in Oregon and embraces the 
‘ey Skyline Trail. This also is in three divisions, the 
the first from the Columbia River to McKenzie Pass, 175 
i ae second from McKenzie Pass to Crater Lake. 
; 0 miles; and the third from Crater lake to the Cali- 

ornia border, 115 miles. 
— third, fourth and fifth districts fall in California. 
e third follows the Lava Crest Trail from Oregon to 
ge ge a distance of 210 miles, and from Mt. Lassen 
' u a Gap, 120 miles, for a total of 330 miles. The 
ourth district, including the Tahoe-Yosemite, John Muir 


and Sierra Trails, is 605 miles in length, broken down 
as follows: From Yuba Gap to Lake Tahoe, 100 miles; 
from Lake Tahoe to Tuolumne Meadows, 160 miles; 
from Tuolumne Meadows to Mt. Whitney, 185 miles; and 
from Mt. Whitney to Tehachapi Pass, 160 miles. 

The fifth district, which follows the Desert Crest Trail 
to Mexico, is 480 miles in length. The first division is 
from Techachapi Pass to Soledad Canyon, 120 miles; from 
Soledad Canyon to Cajon Pass, ninety miles; from Cajon 
Pass to Mt. San Jacinto, 100 miles; and from Mt. San 
Jacinto to Mexico, 170 miles. 

To cover the entire Pacific Crest Trails System would 
require about eight months of foot travel, estimated to 
average ten miles a day. Such a feat, of course, would 
be impossible in any one year, for parts of the Crest 
Trail are open less than two months a year, so high in 
elevation are they that snow and ice makes travel impos- 
sible at other times. 

Though the trail is a rough pathway in the wilds, in- 
tended for experienced and well equipped travelers, it 
touches at many convenient commercialized areas for the 
obtaining of supplies. Mr. Clarke has prepared, with 
painstaking exactitude, a small guide book for the entire 
stretch, showing where such supply points may be found, 
where there are camps for the foot traveler, the chief 
sights and landmarks. 

Both from motives of convenience and because of local 
pride, the different division names of portions of the trail 











United States Forest Service 


The Lava Crest section is distinguished by two great peaks, which dominate its length. 


One is Mt. Shasta, shown above in winter garb. 


have been retained. Most northern, as stated before, is the 
Cascade Crest Trail, which starts at the Canadian border 
ten miles north of Silver Fir Ranger Station on the north 
slope of Mt. Baker, on the Mt. Baker Highway. A trail 
coming up from the town of Chillawae, in Canada, on 
the Canadian National Railway, follows south up Silesia 
Creek, and where it crosses the line it becomes the Pacific 
Crest Trail. 

For 450 miles the Cascade Crest Trail runs south 
though the most primitive and unexplored region in the 


is generally in better condition and well marked, crossing 
over only four passes. Nevertheless, this 410 mile stretch 
requires thirty-eight days of foot travel. The three out- 
standing peaks to be passed, Mt. Hood, Mt. Jefferson and 
the Three Sisters, are strongly glacial though not eutirely 
blanketed as is the case farther north. But in Oregon the 
trail keeps to a higher average elevation than in Wash- 
ington. Crater Lake National Park is an outstanding 
scenic area on this trail. 

Inasmuch as an adventurer on the pathway could not 





National Park Service 


Hikers on the way. The John Muir Trail penetrates a most difficult region and was the first section of the Pacific Crest Trail to 
be conditioned. Spectacular, dangerous,—requiring expert mountaineering knowledge, it is a mecca for the wilderness lover. 


United States. The Cascade Range, of Washington, is 
broken into heavily timbered gorges and_ ice-streaked 
ridges above which rise mighty glacier peaks. To cover 
this trail requires forty or more days of hard tramping, 
over twenty-two mountain passes and around five glacier 
peaks and Mt. Rainier National Park. The Cascade Crest 
Trail runs entirely through wilderness except for small 
recreation centers near Mt. Baker, Keechelus Lake and 
Mt. Rainier Park. 

In Oregon the Cascades are more gentle than in Wash- 
ington and the Oregon Skyline Trail is not so difficult, 


Beautiful Mt. Lassen is the other great peak on the Lava Crest Trail. 


enter the Pacific Crest Trail at the Canadian border until 
about July 15 of any year, because deep snow and swol- 
len streams would not admit of earlier passage, it will 
be seen that it would be October before he would have 
traversed the Wilderness Way as far south as the northern 
boundary of California, with still almost 1,500 miles 
ahead of him. 

Five months of strenuous travel in another season would 
be necessary to tramp down the backbone of California. 
This portion of the Pacific Crest Trail divides itself quite 
naturally, by geological formations, into three divisions. 


It rises 10,453 


feet above the sea, and is America’s only active volcano. 





Californians, Ine. 
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First comes the Lava Crest Trail. It has no distinctive 
peaks except Mt. Shasta and Mt. Lassen which, however, 
dominate the entire 320 miles. Of marked volcanic fea- 
tures, it is a country of cinder buttes, lava beds and cones 
rising above the well-forested ridges. Mt. Lassen National 
Park is of striking 
interest, the loca- 
tion of the most 
recently active vol- 
cano within the 
limits of continental 
United States. This 
portion of the trail 
is easy to travel 
but hard to follow, 
because, being an 
area of great lum- 
ber, power and 
irrigation projects, 
there are many 
branch trails and 
forest roads to con- 
fuse. This Lava 
Crest Trail is open 
to travel by June 
15th of the aver- 
age year. 

South of Lassen 
National Park, the 
Pacific Crest Trail 
traverses the Feather 
River country of 
forested mountains 
and deep canyons 
and touches the 
historic gold mine 
country of the 
Days of *49. At 
Yuba Gap one 
reaches the real 
Sierra Nevada, a 
lake-sprinkled coun- 
try of huge forests, 
domed and peaked 
granite mountains. 
The Trail follows 
the summit divide 
for more than 600 
miles to the Mojave 
Desert. 


The Sierra Ne- 
vada Range is in 
direct contrast to 
the isolated peak 
country of the Cas- 
cade Range; the 
difference appear- 
ing in a main summit divide of naked granite and in ex- 
tensive snow fields, about twenty miles wide and having 
an average elevation more than 10,000 feet, with sheer 
walls and spires above glacier-dotted amphitheaters. 

From Yuba Gap south along the Tahoe-Yosemite and 
the John Muir Trails, across the Yosemite and Sequoia 
National Parks, is all untouched wilderness except for 
recreation centers at Lake Tahoe and in Tuolumne Mead- 





Mt. Whitney—the highest point in the United States——an upthrust of 
14,502 feet. This peak marks the southern end of the John Muir Trail. 


ows, in Yosemite. From Tahoe to the Meadows the 
trail averages 7,000 feet elevation. 

The John Muir Trail penetrates what many mountain 
climbers regard as the most difficult region in this coun- 
try and was the first section of the Pacific Crest Trail to 
be conditioned. It 
is spectacular and 
dangerous, and de- 
mands intimate 
knowledge of moun- 
taineering and map 
reading, as it is 
often obliterated by 
rock slides and 
snow fields. Of 
these 185 miles, no 
more than fifteen 
are below 8,000 foot 
elevation, while 
seventy - five miles 
are above 10,000 
feet and there are 
twelve passes of 
higher than that 
latter elevation. 


Outstanding in 
elevation, if not in 
grandeur, is the 
peak at the south 
end of the John 
Muir Trail, Mt. 
Whitney. The high- 
est point in the 
United States, 14.- 
502 feet, it is, 
curiously enough, 
within sight of the 
lowest point, Death 
Valley, 276 feet be- 
low sea level. 


The Desert Crest 
Trail stretches 480 
miles from Teha- 
chapi Pass tu Mex- 
ico, crossing the 
great Mojave Des- 
ert and the Sum- 
mit ridges of the 
Sierra Madre— 
(Mount San An- 
tonio) and the San 
Bernardino (Mount 
San Gorgonio and 
Mount San _ Jacin- 
to) Ranges, ending 
south of Campo, a 
sleepy hamlet on 
the Mexican line, fifty miles east of San Diego. 

The Pacific Crest Trail is now completed and_pass- 
able to well equipped parties throughout its entire 
length. That it will never become easy for or popular 
with the average tourist type of recreation seeker, is 
the hope expressed by its developers. They want it 
kept intact for the true wilderness lover and nature 


worshipper. 


National Park Service 











THE CONSERVATION PARADOX IN OHIO 


By ROBERT RITZLER 


ILLIONS of words have been written during the 
past year by various government agencies, describ- 
ing the dangers of wasting our soil, forest and 


water resources. And yet, here in the writer’s home state 
of Ohio, one sees on every side the senseless destruction 





- Photograph by Maurice Shaver 
Mason’s Run, Franklin County, after the trees were cut 
off and the stream straightened and dredged by WPA. 


of soil, trees and water 
by that same national 
government! 

It is a paradox that 
defies explanation—un- 
less it be politics, which 
has always tended to 
prevent any effective 
coordination of depart- 
mental cctivities. Off- 
cials of the government 
do not attempt to ex- 
plain it. There is ap- 
parently an easier way! 
Editors of newspapers 
and periodicals are del- 
uged with stories of the 
conservation work of 
certain government de- 
vartments, but little is 
said about the anti-con- 
servation activities of 
other, sometimes even 
the same, departments 
of government. 


Convincing evidence, the author asserts, that dredging is a failure. 
first high-water which washed out the bank and left very little of the levees. 
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To the man who takes the time to inform himself, the 
government’s course seems at first glance merely a policy 
of nullification, with the public paying the cost at both 
ends. But, as he goes a bit further in his investigations, 
the observer will find that in Ohio the work of destruction 
is at least ten times that of restoration. J.°N. Darling, 
former chief of the United States Biological Survey, is 
authority for the statement that this same percentage holds 
good for the country at large. 

For instance, while one small soil saving project is 
carried forward in Greene County by the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, the St. Mary’s River is dredged under supervi- 
sion of the Army Engineers; while four tree planting 
and gulley control projects fostered by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service are under way in Ohio River counties, ditch- 
ing jobs and “creek clean-outs,” paid for from WPA 
funds, go forward in almost every county of the state. 

The county of Franklin, in which Columbus, the state 
capitol, is located, happens to be the center of a network 
of streams which comprise some good fishing waters. 
Franklin County was the victim. of a partly executed 
plan under the CWA to deforest its stream banks, which 
would have opened them to erosion, and to dredge and 
straighten the streams themselves, the evil effects of which 
will be set forth later. Fortunately, the sportsmen of 
that county rose in protest and stopped the project before 
it had gone far. 

Hardin County, in northern. Ohio, suffered the loss of 
miles of soil and water-conserving brushy swale along its 
brooks when the FERA converted them into open drain- 
age ditches. Furthermore, this swampy land divested of 


its willows and other trees, meant the total destruction 
of much perfect cover for pheasants, quail and woodcock. 

In the writer’s own county of Montgomery, CWA, FERA, 
and WPA funds subsidized the usual ditch cleaning opera- 
tions and the up-rooting of hedge fences along fields. In 
addition, a CCC camp was established in the Miami Con- 
servancy district with the avowed purpose of removing 
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Mason’s Run, after the 
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all underbrush on the lands in the care 
of the flood prevention board. 

Not long ago, while driving through - 
the hilly wildlands of Muskingum Coun- 
ty, in eastern Ohio, the author came 
upon the familiar sight of WPA devas- 
tation. Trees were either cut-down or 
butchered beyond reclamation; the un- 
derbrush was being cleared from the 
side of a small mountain and the first 
ditch dug through its virgin forest mold. 
In this case, the project was particularly 
deplorable because sponsored by the 
Boy Scouts, a conservation organization. 
The excuse was to make a large camp, 
although this could have been done 
more appropriately by not driving out 
wildlife and starting erosion. 

Now, all conservationists, including 
some officials of the national govern- 
ment, realize that soil erosion is caused 
by specific, not mysterious or unknown 
conditions. Some of those conditions, 
of course, are open ditches, down which 
the waters rage after every rain, gnaw- 
ing at the raw soil, carrying it on even- 
tually to choke the channels of streams. 
Yet, the “cleaning” of old ditches where 
the sod has come back, and the creation 
of new ones is, perhaps, one of the most 
widespread of WPA activities; and as 
such was advocated by Harry L. Hop- 
kins in an article in the New York Times. 

Another basic cause of soil loss is the deforestation of 
hillsides and stream banks. Yet, in Ohio, we conserva- 
tionists have to be continually on guard, fighting-off proj- 
ects to denude the land of its protecting trees—partic- 
ularly along the shores of streams! It is needless to say 
that the destruction of underbrush and the up-rooting of 
hedge fences bordering fields is yet another soil destroying 
factor of the first rank, as it removes an 
effective check to run-off with each rain. 
Nevertheless, activities of this character 
are typical of work projects passed regu- 
larly by relief agencies in the counties, 
districts and state capitol. 

As these lines are written, the country 
soberly contemplates the effects of dread- 
ful drouth. Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the almost universal drainage 
of fields by tile and ditches, and what 
is worse, the artificial drainage of 
streams, has greatly aggravated the con- 
dition? Furthermore, only this past 
spring, many sections were ravaged by 
floods. Is it not just as reasonable to 
deduce that these same ditches and 
dredged streams played their parts in 
making those floods more severe? 

Secretaries Wallace and Ickes and 
H. H. Bennett, chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, by their many pub- 
lished utterances seem to think so. Yet, 
the excuse of the engineers who planned 
and executed these widespread drainage 
works is that, in the first instances, 
ditches have always been dug, and in 
the latter, they are merely carrying 
drainage to its logical conclusion; the 
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Mad River—the precedent for Ohio stream-dredging. 
years, the raw gravel is still visible, although a few trees have grown up. 
The bend in the foreground of the river is the only one in miles,—and 





Photograph by Maurice Shaver 


The bank-holding trees were destroyed here before the Central Ohio Anglers 

and Hunters Club succeeded in stopping the work in Franklin County. 

Officers of the club are examining the stumps of ancient trees cut on Alum 
Creek. Note erosion where the stream left the bank. 


dredging and straightening of streams being called “flood 
control.” 

In other words, when asked by the writer, from time to 
time, why trees were cut-down along the streams and the 
waterways themselves turned into sluices, the answer was, 
“to let the flood waters sweep through.” And when it was 
pointed out to one engineer (Continuing on page 437) 
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After twenty-five 


the only trout pool in as many! 








WILDLIFE RECOVERY IS COMPLETE IN PENNSYLVANIA TODAY — DUE TO THE VISION OF THE MEN 
WHO CONCEIVED AND CARRIED OUT A WISE POLICY OF CONSERVATION, BACKED BY LAWS WHICH 
WERE RIGIDLY ENFORCED. FORTY YEARS AGO THE STATE WAS VIRTUALLY “SHOT OUT” — TODAY 
THE WILD LANDS OF WILLIAM PENN ARE ONCE MORE THE HOMES OF THOUSANDS OF WHITE-TAILED 
DEER, BLACK BEARS AND THE SMALLER GAME ANIMALS, AND THE WOODS ARE ALIVE WITH THE 
SONGS OF BIRDS. 



































GAME RETURNS TO THE 
LAND OF WILLIAM PENN 


Photographs by the Pennsylvania Game Commission 


By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 


in terms of natural resource conservation, the State 
of Pennsylvania awakened to a rather tragic realiza- 
tion. Its once abundant wildlife was diminishing, in some 
regions disappearing. The fact that few regions had been 
so blessed with wildlife as had the land of William Penn 
with its rugged and wild mountains, abundant forests and 
favorable climate served only to intensify this tragedy. 
Today Pennsylvania is famous for its wildlife, as well 
as for its laws and policies governing wildlife manage- 
ment—a real tribute to the men who visioned and carried 
out a plan of protection and restoration, and to the citi- 
zens of the great Commonwealth who never wavered in 
their support. 
After forty years the wilderness areas of Pennsylvania 
are again the homes of thousands of white-tailed deer and 


F ORTY years ago, when few men talked or dreamed 


black bear; the mountains harbor flocks of wild turkeys; 
woodlands and countryside resound with the drumming of 
grouse, the whistle of bob-whites, and the crowing of ring- 
necked pheasants. In the brush and field fleet-footed rab- 
bits live, and squirrels frisk in the woodlands. Foxes, 
both red and gray, raccoons, wildcats, skunks, minks and 
weasels are so abundant today that a large number of 
trappers are kept busy during the winter season. A host 
of valuable small song birds live throughout the State. 
In the mountains shaggy, black ravens and keen-eyed bald 
and golden eagles wheel about, majestic in their rugged 
surroundings. 

The story behind this gallant and successful fight for 
wildlife recovery in Pennsylvania logically begins with the 
creation, by act of law in 1895, of a Board of Game Com- 
missioners. This body of six men, serving without salary, 





In bringing back the game, the Board secured the passage of laws building up and extending the use of State lands 
for game refuges and public hunting grounds which today, the author says, have made Pennsylvania’s system world 


famous. 


This photograph, typical of a primary game refuge, was made on one of 132 such areas in the State. 
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faced the almost hopeless task of bringing 
wildlife back to a land virtually destitute of 
all species with an enthusiasm born of the 
highest sort of altruism and intense devotion 
to a cause. 

Today the Board numbers eight instead of 
six members. They still serve without salary 
and are still free of political entanglements. 
It is the duty of the Board to determine 
Pennsylvania’s policies of wildlife manage- 
ment and restoration, and the power placed 
in the hands of its members, principally the 
power to change hunting seasons, to regulate 
bag limits and to close certain sections or all 
of the Commonwealth to the shooting of cer- 
tain game species, is one of the fundamental 
reasons for the success of game management 
and restoration in Pennsylvania today. 

But going back to the beginning of the 
State’s fight for its wildlife, the Board had 
little or no authority when it met for the 
first time in 1896. Nor did its members 
know much about the practical issues in- 
volved in game management. But with only 
$800 to work with, the first steps were 
planned—and taken. 

These steps were directed toward a revival 
of Pennsylvania’s deer, then practically ex- 
tinct, and in 1897 came the first achievement, 
the passage of a law prohibiting the use of 
hounds in hunting deer. Of course there was 
no money available to enforce the law, but 
nevertheless, it was a step, and it had its 
effect. For one thing, it quickly led to an- 
other law which prohibited the sale of game 
and which eventually put a stop to all mar- 
ket hunting in Pennsylvania. 

With these achievements, it was six years 
before the non-resident hunter’s license was 
set up, and nine years before the first game 
refuge law was set in motion, a system which 
has since become world famous. In 1905 
black bears were given protection and Penn- 
sylvania became the first state to recognize 
the black bear as a desirable game species. 
By degrees the bear law tightened so that 
eventually steel traps, deadfalls, and such 
means of capture were not permitted. Final- 
ly, hunters were permitted to take but one 
bear each season, and small cubs were given 
complete protection. 

In 1907 two important laws were passed 
—one protecting all female deer, permitting 
only bucks with antlers visible above the 


1. Field work in enforcing the game laws by the 
Bureau of Protection is carried on under the 
direction of fully uniformed officers of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission Training 
School. 


2. A close check is kept on the game taken and 
hunters must send in these reports on game 
killed at the end of each season. 


3. Game propagation is an important part of the 
program and the State now owns four game 
farms. These are rearing houses at one of the 
two ring-necked pheasant farms. 







































































head to be shot; but placing no 
restriction on the size of the ant- 
lers. Such restriction followed in 
later years until today only bucks 
with two or more points to an 
antler are legal. The other one 
prohibited the use of automatic 
guns which were so terrifically ef- 
fective in killing game. The so- 
called “buck law” of 1907 was 
largely responsible for the tre- 
mendous deer population present 
in Pennsylvania today. 

The Board of Game Commis- 
sioners was constantly reminded 
that one of the sources of trouble 
in managing game properly was 
the foreign element of the popu- 
lation which, not understanding 
the State’s system, shot in and out 
of season. So in 1908 a law was 
passed preventing these unnatu- 
ralized foreigners from possess- 
ing shotguns and rifles. In 1915 
a law was passed preventing for- 
eigners from owning dogs and 
pistols. 

Probably the most important 
single step in the development of 
the State’s game protection sys- 
tem was the hunter’s license law 
of 1913. With the adoption of 
this law, which provided for a 
license fee of one dollar, funds 
immediately became available. A 
corps of game protectors could be 
employed, lands could be ac- 
quired for game refuges, game 
animals could be brought in from 
outside the Commonwealth to re- 
plenish the decreasing supply and 
law enforcement could begin in 
earnest. 

In 1913 was brought into being 
the first effective “bounty law” 
which permitted the paying of a 
certain sum of money for each 
animal destructive to game. Ac- 
cording to this law, bounties were to be paid for wildcats, 
gray foxes, weasels, goshawks, sharpshinned hawks, and 
great-horned owls. In 1915, and during subsequent years, 
this bounty law was modified to its present form. 

By 1914, then, were working most of the features of the 
game conservation movement which are recognized as so 
important in Pennsylvania today. Market hunting had long 
since been stopped, and with the stopping of this nefarious 
practice were gradually weeded out the “game hogs.” The 
stopping of market hunting had a pronounced effect upon 
the public, too. Many who unthinkingly had been pur- 
chasing and consuming game realized that such legisla- 
tion was necessary because of their careless treatment of 
natural resources. But market hunting was stopped too 
late to save the passenger pigeon for Pennsylvania! 

By this time deer were noticeably on the increase; bears 
were prospering; small game was holding its own; game 
refuges surrounded by public hunting grounds were being 
established, natural enemies of game were being controlled, 
and over the Commonwealth was developing such a gen- 
ulne interest in and sympathy for wildlife that the average 
Pennsylvania citizen was by degrees, and in a sense, him- 
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A bear cub at a refuge. Pennsylvania was the first state to recognize the black bear as a 
desirable game species, and in 1905 a law protecting them was enacted,—a law which 
eventually tightened to permit each hunter the taking of but one bear a season, and 


cubs were given complete protection. 


self becoming a game protector. 

Then came the auxiliary game refuge law in 1917. This 
gave the Board authority to lease hunting rights, for a 
period of ten or more years, on lands suitable for game 
refuges and public hunting grounds. Refuges could thus 
be established in sections where land was not available 
or was too high priced for purchase. 

In 1919 the State Legislature passed a law authorizing 
the Board to purchase lands to be known as state game 
lands and to be used for game refuges and public hunting 
ground purposes. This made it possible to purchase lands 
in sections of the Commonwealth where no state-owned 
land was available. Thus was started a program whereby 
the sportsmen purchased their own land. It is of the great- 
est importance that the larger State Forest lands are also 
in effect public shooting grounds, with many game refuges 
on them. 

In 1923 all the game laws were codified and thereby 
made more intelligible. In 1923 the resident hunter’s 


license fee was increased to $1.25, the non-resident hunter’s 
license fee to $15. 
This, briefly, is the early history of game conservation 
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in Pennsylva- 
nia. 

What is the 
status” of 
Pennsylvania’s 
game _conser- 
vation pro- 
gram today? 
As stated be- 
fore, there are 
eight, instead 
of six, mem- 
bers of the 
Board of 
Game Com- 
missioners. It 
is the duty of 
the Board to 
determine 
Pennsylvania’s 
policies of 
wildlife con- 
servation. The 
legislature fix- 
es the hunting 
seasons and 
acts upon cer- 


tain features Game Protectors search cars every hunting season to see that no more than the legal 
of wildlife limit is taken, and also that hunting licenses are in order. 
control, but 


the Board has 

the power of 

changing the seasons and daily and seasonal bag limits of 
game as local conditions seem to warrant. The Board has 
control of the funds which accumulate from the sale of 
hunters’ licenses, from fines and other sources of revenue. 
The “Game Fund” is maintained separately so that direct 
returns are made to the sportsmen who have paid their 
license fees. The revocation of hunters’ licenses and of 
special licenses is in the hands of the Board. 

The Board elects an executive secretary who carries out 


The wary approach. 





only two dollars and permits one to hunt large and small game and to trap. is 


Documentary Evidence That Skunks Destroy the Eggs of Game 





its plans and 
policies. He 
is the Chief 
Game Protec- 
tor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Bureau 
of Refuges 
and Lands is 
charged with 
the acquisition 
of all lands 
for game ref- 
uges and pub- 
lic hunting 
grounds, the 
creation of 
game refuges, 
and the super- 
vision over 
refuge keepers 
and the main- 
tenance of 
state game 
lands and 
game _ refuges. 

The Penn- 
sylvania Game 
Refuge System 
world - fa- 

mous. In its 

essentials it 
has been adopted by many states and countries as the most 
efficient system of its kind yet developed. 

At the present time it consists of 132 primary game 
refuges, most of which are under the supervision of sal- 
aried game refuge keepers, in many cases a refuge keeper 
having charge of several refuges, and of auxiliary refuges. 
Primary refuges total 109,517 acres and auxiliary refuges, 
23,506 acres. The system of control is the same with each 
class. All are surrounded by a single strand of wire, a 


A hunting license costs 


Caught in the act. 








brushed line from eight to 
ten feet wide, and conspicu- 
ously posted. All refuges are 
surrounded by public hunt- 
ing grounds. Refuges for 
large game are from 1,500 
to 3,000 acres in size, for 
small game such as wild tur- 
keys, grouse and quail from 


100 acres to 1,000 acres. To 


date the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania have acquired by 
purchase over 507,406 acres 
of state game lands. The land 
purchase program is proceed- 
ing with the purchase of ap- 
proximately 75,000 acres a 


year. This will continue for 
several years unless there is 
a change in the present law, 
and should enable the Board 
to completely finance a long- 
time plan for perpetual game 
and wildlife conservation in 
the State. 


This Bureau also arranges 
for cooperative construction 
of deer-proof fences to re- 
lieve landowners from depre- 
dations by deer. 


Refuge keepers, with what- 
ever assistance is needed, keep 
old roads, trails and refuge 
lines well brushed out. They 
wage constant warfare on nat- 
ural game destroyers. A large 
part of their time during the 
winter months is taken up 
with the trapping and killing 
of predatory animals. 

They make repairs on roads 
leading to the refuge, where 
the road is under the control 
of the Game Commission. 
Each refuge is provided with 
a telephone and it is usually 
necessary to construct a few 
miles of telephone line to the 
refuge house. Each refuge 
keeper, wherever it is possi- 
ble to do so, plants game- 
food and game-cover trees or 
shrubs, and in certain cases 
cultivates plots with grain for 
game food. 

The Bureau of Protection 
has charge of field work in 
enforcing the game laws and 
its force comprises seven supervisors, sixty-five county 
protectors, twelve assistant county protectors and ten trav- 
eling protectors. Appointments to this service as well as 
for refuge keepers are made by competitive examination. 


All salaried field officers are now fully uniformed and a 
permanent training school for these officers has been es- 
tablished. Pennsylvania also has a force of over 600 dep- 
uty game protectors who serve without remuneration. 

As one of the important phases of the work of the Game 
Commission is the control of animals which destroy game, 
the game protectors and refuge keepers destroy all the 
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predatory creatures that they can, but it has been found 
worthwhile to offer stated sums of money for the killing 
of certain species of animals. The policy is not to extermi- 
nate any kind, but merely keep them under control. A 
bureau for this purpose was established in 1915, and is 
known as the Bureau of Predatory Animals. 

Today bounty is paid as follows: fifteen dollars for each 
wildcat, four dollars for each gray fox, one dollar for each 
weasel and five dollars for each goshawk killed between 
November 1 and May 1. Over $100,000 is spent annually 
for this purpose. (Continuing on page 437) 
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The fawn—considered by many the most beautiful creature of the woodlands. In 1907 
two important laws were passed—one protecting all female deer, the other the so-called 


“buck law’—largely responsible for the tremendous deer population in Pennsylvania. 





A TEMPLE OF TREES 


A Tract of Rare Forest Beauty is Chosen to Honor Joyce Kilmer,--Soldier Poet 


The rounding mountains returned a solemn echo 
that died away in the whispering branches of cen- 
tury-old trees. It was the thirtieth day of July, 1936, and the 
nation was dedicating an outdoor temple to the memory 


Ta last mournful note of taps sounded in the cove. 


of Joyce Kilmer, the soldier-poet who 
inscribed his name on the heart of 
the world when he wrote a twelve- 
line sonnet to trees. 

Exactly eighteen years after Kilmer 
gave his life on the battlefields of 
France, a group which included his 
comrades in arms, his literary asso- 
ciates, representatives of the Federal 
Government, and those who knew and 
loved him through his writings were 
gathered beneath the virgin trees in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina to dedicate 3,800 acres of 
primeval forest set aside by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as a trib- 
ute to his genius and his sincere love 
of trees. 


In 1934 at the Louisville encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Bozeman Bulger 
Post of New York in- 
troduced a resolution 
to petition the Gov- 
ernment of the United 
States to examine its 
millions of forested 
acres and set aside a 
fitting area of trees to 
stand for all time as 
a living memorial to 
a man who, though he 
lived only thirty-one 
years, had rendered 
his country distin- 
guished service through 
his genius and his 
patriotism. 

Government officials 
were consulted and 
outstanding scenic for- 
est areas throughout 
the United States were 
considered. Finally a 
decision was reached 
and a tract containing 
more than a hundred 
native tree species, R 
with the Unaka Moun- 


tains forming a ma- 


jestic northwest boundary, was chosen for the honor of 
keeping green the memory of the tree poet. 

With the concurrence of Paul A. Williams, chairman 
of the Joyce Kilmer Memorial Committee of the Veterans 


By ELIZABETH PITT 


TREES 


By Joyce Kitmer 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
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of Foreign Wars, and upon the recommendation of F. A. 
Silcox, Chief Forester of the United States, the Secretary 
of Agriculture last spring officially designated the area as 
the Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest, and instructed South- 
ern Regional Forester Joseph C. Kircher to maintain it as 


a national sanctuary where no trees 
will ever be cut or wildlife destroyed. 

Lying in the green heart of the Nan- 
tahala National Forest in Graham 
County, North Carolina, a few miles 
south of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, the Kilmer Forest is 
destined to become one of America’s 
best-loved shrines. Although it is with- 
in a short distance of two of the prin- 
cipal trunk-line highways of the South, 
U. S. 19 from Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, and U. S. 129 from Knoxville, 
Tennesese—this primitive forest area 
has until recently been inaccessible to 
any but the hardiest hiker or the most 
ambitious trail rider. With the estab- 
lishment of the memorial area, how- 
ever, the Forest Service has used 
C.C.C. labor to construct seven miles 
of road leading to the 
forest from Robbins- 
ville, North Carolina. 
This road leads up to, 
not into, the Kilmer 
tract. The point of 
concentration for vis- 
itors will be Poplar 
Cove, a half-mile from 
the road. A beautiful 
forest trail, another 
contribution of the 
C.C.C., has been built 
as the connecting link 
between the Cove and 
the highway where 
there is a_ parking 
space for the use of 
visitors. Excursions in- 
to the Kilmer Forest 
itself will have to be 
made on foot. 

As an example of 
forest beauty and 
grandeur, the area 
chosen to do honor to 
Joyce Kilmer has no 
superiors. For a per- 
petual sentinel, there 
is Stratton Bald on 


the west, a forested peak that reaches a height of 5,400 
The lowest elevation is 2,000 feet at the shores of 
Lake Santeetlah. The entire area is characterized by bold, 
sharp peaks and narrow ridges. Deep valleys cradle swift 





mountain streams that sing 
their way by misty water- 
falls and foaming cascades 
to the Cheoah River. Here 
are some of the most mag- 
nificent tree specimens to 
escape the lumberman’s ax 
anywhere in America. Pop- 
lars and oaks, which make 
up nearly half the tree 
population, have reached 
maximum development. One 
giant red oak measures sixty 
inches in diameter. Nearby 
is a poplar neighbor that 
beats the oak by twenty 
inches. Birch, basswood, 
cherry, buckeye, sycamore, 
beech, silverbell, and doz- 
ens of other species, all 
splendid representatives of 
the tree world, are every- 
where. 

The southern mountaineer 
has always known and 
loved the beauty of the 
spectacular rhododendron, 
the gorgeous color of the 
flame azalea, and the deli- 
cate blossoms of the moun- 
tain laurel, growing lush 
and lovely in secluded dells 
and glades. 

Kilmer found joy and in- 
spiration among all types 
of people. His friends were 
the youths of college days, 
the newspaper associates 
with whom, over well-filled 
pipes, he talked long hours 
on every subject under the 
sun, priests who stimulated 
the deeply religious side of 
his nature, mud-caked sol- 
diers with whom he fought 
side by side, and literary 
men on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The forest consecrated to 
the memory of Kilmer will 
be a place where every type 
of human being may come 
and depart with a richer 
knowledge of the deeper 
shades of living. Here 
there will be no ostenta- 
tion. Beneath a great tree 
in poplar cove there is a 
granite boulder which Na- 
ture has decorated with soft 
lichens of yellow-green. On 
this ancient stone Kilmer’s 
soldier comrades have 
placed a small bronze 
plaque, perhaps not more 
than twenty inches square, 
with these simple words: 


Photograph by the United States lorest Service 


Magnificent century-old trees shall keep forever green the memory of Joyce Kilmer. 
The fitness of this memorial was stressed by President Roosevelt in the message he 
sent and which was read at the services: “It is particularly fitting that a poet who 
will always be remembered for the tribute he embodied in ‘Trees’ should find this 
living monument. Thus his memory is forever honored and one of nature’s master- 
pieces set aside to be preserved for the enjoyment of generations yet unborn.” 


No tall monuments but the living trees. No relics but 


Joyce Kilmer, 165th Infantry, Rainbow Division the wild creatures of the woods. Even though centuries 


Soldier and Poet, Author of “Trees” pass, this memorial will not grow old. 


Ageless time will 


Born in New Brunswick, New Jersey, December 6, 1886 not bring about its passing. Every year times ravages 


Killed in Action in France, July 30, 1918. will be repaired from “the (Continuing on page 439) 








THE FLAMINGO COMES TO FLORIDA 


Discovery of Eggs Near Miami Is First Since Audubon Took Up Quest 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON, 


President Emeritus, National Association of Audubon Societies 


natural history was the sudden appearance of a 
large, white egg, lying on the top of a pile of mud 
in south Florida. It had been laid by a bird never before 
known to breed in the United States. It was three and one- 
half inches long and about two and one-quarter inches wide. 
It was covered with a chalky deposit that would have en- 
abled any one to use it as a crayon and to write on a black- 
board the name of the species that produced it,—“Flamingo.” 
This surprising event took place on May 24, 1936, in the 
enclosure of the Miami Jockey Club, in Hialeah Park. 
Flocks of the great scarlet flamingo, technically known as 
Phoenicopterus ruber, at rare intervals appear in the shal- 
low waters about Cape Sable, but there is no authentic rec- 
ord of any of them ever having remained to make their nests. 
The first naturalist to study these visiting birds was John 
James Audubon, who, more than one hundred years ago, 
expended great labor in vain efforts to prove that they were 
resident during the breeding season. And now at last a 
flamingo has laid an 
egg within the boun- 
daries of our country! 
To add to the at- 
tractions of the Hia- 
leah race-track, cir- 
cled with its fringe 
of royal palms, four- 
teen flamingos were 
brought from Havana 
and liberated on the 
infield in 1931. 


By an oversight the 
handsome, involun- 
tary emigrants were 
not pinioned, and, no 
doubt, longing for 
their natural, wild en- 
vironment, they soon 
spread their scarlet, 
black-tipped wings 
and departed for 
parts unknown. 


The next year the 
men of Hialeah re- 
peated their experi- 
ment and some hun- 
dred Cuban flamingos 
were brought across 
the Straits of Florida, and again there was life and amazing 
color abroad in the enclosed acres of the race course. This 
time the wings of the birds were clipped, and none escaped. 
Other shipments have followed and today the flock numbers 
perhaps 275 individuals. 

They are fed on boiled rice, mixed with a liberal quantity 
of shredded shrimp. On this diet they thrive splendidly, and 
their flaming scarlet plumage holds its colors well and ex- 
hibits little signs of fading, as do the feathers of most 


Attar occurrence of much interest in the field of 





Incontrovertible evidence that at last a great scarlet flamingo 
has laid an egg within the boundaries of our country. 


flamingos kept in the small enclosures of zoological parks. 

Edward R. Burch, of the Miami Jockey Club, informed 
me that every effort has been made to produce attractive 
surroundings for these birds, in the hope of encouraging any 
impulses they may exhibit toward nidification. 

There are two race-tracks in the park, one within the 
other, between which there is a depression fifty or more 
feet in width. Into this area red marl from the outer track 
was washed by rain, and the flamingos wading about in the 
shallows, decided, in the spring of 1934, to practice their 
skill at nest building. Therefore, with their mattock-like 
bills they began to form little hillocks from the soft mud on 
the bottom. After a bird had accumulated a small mound 
it would squat on it and, reaching with its long neck in all 
directions, would continually rake more mud, and tuck this 
beneath its body. When the dome-shaped pile had attained 
an altitude of several inches above the water, a slightly hol- 
lowed cup would be formed on the top. This was to serve 
as the receptable of any egg that might be produced. But 
the rain water in the 
. long pool soon evap- 
— orated, and nesting 
operations were sus- 


pended. 


In 1935 the club 
officials arranged for 
the water level to be 
maintained by artifi- 
cial means, and this 
time a number of 
nests were completed. 
However, no eggs 
were laid. Early in 
April, 1936, the fla- 
mingos’ nest-building 
instincts again began 
to stir, and by June 
15, thirty-six _ nests 
had been constructed. 

That first historic 
egg of May 24 soon 
disappeared, appar- 
ently during a rain 
storm when the race- 
course employees 
were indoors. There 
are many egg-collec- 
tors in Florida, and 
this particular egg was a prize which one of them might 
well covet. A sharp lookout is maintained, but the lost 
egg was later found in the mud nearby. 

On June 2, a second nest was found to contain an egg, and, 
although a flamingo sat on it most of the time for many 
weeks, it did not hatch. No eggs were laid in any of the 
other nests. Perhaps, ultimately, young flamingos will be 
raised at Hialeah. Eagerly we shall look forward to what 
happens here another year. 
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It was real news in the field of natural history when the word came that at long last an egg had been laid by 
one of the flamingos in the enclosure of the Miami Jockey Club in Florida. Happily at home, this photograph 
shows the great birds wading about in the mud between the race tracks, practicing their skill at nest building. 


The suggestion has often been made, “flamingos should be 
re-established as breeding birds in Florida.” I very much 
doubt if this can be accomplished. In the first place, there 
is no trustworthy evidence that wild flamingos ever bred in 
the State: therefore, how could they be “re-established” as 
breeding birds? Furthermore, it is quite possible that ac- 
ceptable food is not available in sufficient quantities to en- 
courage the presence of flamingos for any considerable peri- 
od. In any event, flamingos in Florida, escaping from cap- 
tivity, have never become established as breeding birds. 
Perhaps these prisoners, upon becoming free, flew over the 
warm sea to their old haunts. Their wings are quite capable 
of taking them on such a journey, which would amount to 
only a few hundred miles. 

On some of the vast Bahaman flats, these birds in summer 
appear to subsist chiefly on a small salt-water snail called 
cerithium. These little univalves are so abundant that I 
have seen literally millions of them in a wading trip of 
twenty minutes’ duration. They live in shallow water, and 
after this has been disturbed by waves large quantities of 
these snails may be seen in “wind rows” on the white marl 
bottom. 

On the island of South Andros, there has existed for at 
least fifty years a breeding colony of flamingos, ranging 
from 2,000 to 4,000 pair, their numbers through the years 


being determined in part by the relative destructiveness of 





the fierce hurricanes that periodically sweep over the Ba- 
haman waters. Apparently the young here are fed largely, 
if not wholly, on the juice of the semi-digested cerithium as 
it is regurgitated by the parent birds. 

Does the cerithium exist plentifully in the Bay of Florida? 
If so, I have not heard of this fact, and as yet we know of 
no abundant form of life that would seem to serve as an 
acceptable substitute for nourishing young flamingos. 

The American flamingo is known to breed only in colo- 
nies, and these are scattered at wide intervals in the Bahama 
Islands, Cuba, Haiti, Yucatan, Guiana and Peru. After the 
breeding season they wander somewhat, and it is flocks of 
such roving birds that now and then land in the shallows off 
southern Florida. In most of the countries they inhabit, 
they are highly esteemed as food by the native populations. 

On South Andros Island, flamingos, both young and 
adults, were regularly killed and eaten, until, through the 
efforts of Dr. Leonard Sanford, of Yale University, the 
Bahaman Government established a reservation over a large 
area, including the flamingos’ breeding grounds. Guards 
now prevent their molestation. 

The Audubon Association has long taken a great interest 
in flamingos, and having heard that these great birds fre- 
quent the wide shallow shoals adjoining various islands off 
the north coast of Cuba, I went to this region in the late 
spring of 1924 to look for them. (Continuing on page 435) 
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In the woods on old North Mountain—a laughing waterfall, rare 





bird songs—a wilderness picture framed in by ancient hemlocks. 


The Wilderness on Old North Mountain 


Glimpses of Plant and Animal Life in Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,--Where the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association Is to Be Held 


By THEODORA M. COPE 


ers parts of Sullivan, Columbia, Luzerne and Wyo- 

ming Counties and lies about ten miles East of Eagles 
Mere, is a mountain ridge thirty-five or forty miles long, 
rising in several places to an elevation of 2,500 feet above 
sea level. Here, in a series of deep ravines, are six lovely 
trout streams,—all tributaries of the Susquehanna. Bow- 
man’s Creek flows eastward; Kitchen Creek, southeastward 
through Luzerne County; Fishing Creek comes in from the 
southwestern slope; Muncy Creek is a little farther west; 
the Loyalsock, largest of all, flows toward Williamsport; 
and on the northern side is Mehoopany Creek. Forty or 
fifty years ago this was one of the best timbered regions 


Pes: ‘(LVANIA’S old North Mountain which cov- 
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in Pennsylvania and continues to be the center of active 
lumbering operations. Even today the whole mountain 
is covered with second growth hardwood forest, while up 
near the summit around Lake Ganoga and extending nearly 
six miles down the slopes of Kitchen Creek ravine are im- 
pressive remnants of virgin hemlock forest. 

Geologically, the area dates back to the Mississippian 
and Devonian periods, and marks the progress of the 
great Wisconsin Ice Sheet which reached into Pennsylvania, 
leaving on portions of the mountain plateau a thin glacial 
soil and many scattered boulders. Along the steeper slopes 
and stream beds is shale, while occasional veins of twisted 
igneous rock on the Heberly Branch of East Fishing Creek 
serve as reminders of lava intrusions. A few coal mines 
on the northern and southern borders of North Mountain 
indicate that tropical forests existed here in past geo- 
logic times. 

Kitchen Creek is worth going miles to see. Starting 
near the top of the mountain and extending only three 
miles from Lake Rose along Glen Ganoga and from Lake 
Leigh down Glen Leigh are over thirty waterfalls and 
cascades from eight or ten to 111 feet in height. Here, 
below Ganoga Falls in what is perhaps its southern- 
most outpost, one finds luxuriant growth of the rare 
Braun’s holly fern. 

Remnants of virgin hemlock hardwood timber, rivaled 
only by the Tionesta Forest in northwestern Pennsylvania, 
border the clear cold water of Lake Ganoga. This is one 
of the largest tracts left in (Continuing on page 434) 














EDITORIAL 


Misrepresenting the C.C.C. 


been directed upon the Civilian Conservation 

Corps. Although more or less individualistic and 
sporadic, its effect nevertheless is to becloud the really 
worthwhile purposes and accomplishments of the Corps. 
No one will contend that the Corps is without its de- 
fects and shortcomings, but it would be most unfortunate 
to have the American public led to believe that the C.C.C. 
is degenerating into politics or boondoggling work. 

Those are the two main grounds of complaint. In- 
stances of both unquestionably exist. Only an Utopian 
civilization could assure an organization as large and as 
far flung as the C.C.C. freedom from some color of 
politics or from some work projects that are clearly ques- 
tionable. It is to be regretted that the foresters them- 
selves, we think, have muddled the political issue in the 
C.C.C. At the annual meeting last January of the Society 
of American Foresters, criticism, at times rather sweep- 
ing, was voiced by a number of foresters, which as re- 
ported in the press throughout the country implied that 
the entire Corps, made up of some 400,000 men, is per- 
meated with politics. 

This is an unwarranted implication—and one not in- 
tended by the meeting as a whole—as an analysis of the 
make-up of the Corps will show. The Corps is composed 
of approximately 400,000 persons—356,000 of whom are 
enrollees, 7,300 Army reserve officers, 2,100 educational 
advisors and some 50,000 regular Army officers, state and 
federal officers, inspectors, specialists, clerks, superin- 
tendents, technicians and foremen in the camps. Of the 
above total of 400,000, politics and political pressure 
has played little or no part in the selection of enrollees, 
Army officers, Washington and regional overhead em- 
ployees, educational advisors and technical superintendents 
and technical foremen in Department of Agriculture 
camps. It has been reported for some time that in In- 
terior Department camps all supervisory positions are 
subject to Congressional endorsement, while only non- 
technical positions in the Department of Agriculture 
camps are so subject. 

No forester or unprejudiced citizens would willingly 
accept a system requiring political sponsorship for non- 
technical or other C.C.C. supervisory jobs; every forester 
and friend of conservation would prefer, and fight for, 
the merit system. And it is known that the head of the 
Forest Service fought bitterly against such a sponsorship 


[ie the past year, a good deal of criticisin has 


system, but it was apparently a requirement at the time, 
one of the rules under which the game had to be played. 
No reasonable forester would reject flatly the unparalleled 
opportunity brought by the C.C.C. because all condi- 
tions were not to his liking; and indications are good 
that when the C.C.C. is made permanent, it will be under 
Civil Service. , 

There was and still is need for a realistic point of 
view in this matter. Admitting that there is some poli- 
tics in the C.C.C.—and that fact is not to be condoned— 
it should not be used to misrepresent the Corps as a 
whole or to discredit its larger accomplishment. It is 
better public policy to accept a relatively small but bitter 
dose of political patronage along with the greatest ma- 
terial boon that the cause of American conservation ever 
had or ever dreamed of than to try to besmirch the 
Corps because it is not perfection in all its ramifications. 
Even the great conservationist, Theodore Roosevelt, was 
not averse at times to using politics and politicians to 
help forward the conservation cause of ais day. 

Unsatisfactory and undesirable as even the relatively 
small part which politics has played in C.C.C. supervisory 
jobs, there can be no argument as to the amount and value 
of the permanent, worthwhile conservation work ac- 
complished by these camps during the past three years 
in every state of the union. It is enormous in volume, 
surprising in its quality, and unparalled in its importance 
to the natural resources of this country. Forestry and 
conservation in America have been shoved ahead in real 
accomplishments on the ground by at least two decades, 
in spite of the fact that some politicians have had their 
fingers in a small part of the undertaking. The ac- 
complishments in forests, parks, and game refuges, and 
in soils and waters speak for themselves; these can not 
be argued away. 

The improvements and developments built by the 
C.C.C. in the forest, parks and game refuges and in the 
eroded fields and streams of the United States and the 
lasting beneficial effects of these on our natural resources, 
are going to last far into the future, when the matter of 
temporary annoyance of petty politics will have been 
long forgotten. Let us not lose our perspective and per- 
mit exasperating defects to blind us from seeing the larger 
vision of what the Civilian Conservation Corps has meant 
to foresters, forestry, and conservation in the United 
States. 
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EASTERN HEMLOCK 
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Tsuga canadensis (Linnaeus) Carriere 





of dark green foliage, its slender gracefully 

drooping leader, and its massive trunk is a 
feature of the forest and open country on cool, 
moist slopes and in well drained, fertile valleys 
throughout the northeastern states from northern 
Maine to northeastern Minnesota, south through 
Wisconsin, southern Michigan and Indiana, and 
southward along the mountains from Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia into northern Alabama 
and Georgia. 

Of relatively slow growth, it reaches maturity 
in 250 to 300 years and often lives for 600 years 
or more. While’ many trees are sixty to eighty feet 
high and two to three feet in diameter, heights of 
over 100 feet and diameters exceeding four feet 
are not uncommon. Occasional individuals 160 
feet high and six feet in diameter have been 
measured. 

The flat narrow leaves are one-third to two- 
thirds of an inch long, rounded or minutely 
notched at the end, shiny dark green above, light 
green below, and marked with two parallel white 
lines of white dots or stomata beneath. Each leaf 
or needle grows on a thread-like stem or petiole, 
and while borne spirally on the branchlets they 
appear to be two ranked, like a flat spray. The 
early spring foliage is a delicate light yellow green 
contrasting with the darker green of previous 
years. The needles remain on the twigs for three 
or more years, and upon falling, the base of the 
petiole remains, giving the twig a roughened 
appearance. 

Early in May each tree bears separate male and 
female flowers on twigs of the previous year. The 
small, yellow, globular male blossoms appear 
singly in the axils of the previous season’s leaves 
and occasionally near the ends of the twigs, while 
the small seed-bearing female flowers are erect and 
greenish, with circular scales from the upper sur- 
face of which may appear thin bracts. Blossoms 
appear on all parts of a tree, from the top to the 
lowest branches. By October at the end of one 
season the fertilized pistillate flowers develop into 
broadly oval, green to purple cones, one-half to 
one inch long which become reddish-brown and 
hang down singly from short stalks as they reach 
maturity. These are among the smallest of all 
tree cones. Under each fertile scale are two light 
brown seeds whose transparent wings help carry 
them on the wind. The partially empty cones re- 
main on the twigs through the fall and much of 
the winter. A single seed is about one-sixteenth of 
an inch long, and 400,000 are in a pound. In 
spite of the many seeds produced each year, hem- 
lock reproduces poorly. Seedlings cannot endure 
strong light and reproduction is best in moist, 


Fy ef ask hemlock with its irregular crown 


Hemlock reveals its rugged beauty and massive pro- 

portions when growing in the open or near the edge of 

a forest. Trees may attain heights of seventy-five to 160 
feet and diameters of two to four feet or more. 
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shady places. Later when the roots have developed they 
respond to increased light with more vigorous growth. 

The tiny, glossy, resin coated, reddish brown buds are 
alternate and the slender, yellowish brown twigs are 
coated with fine hairs in the first winter, but later be- 
come smooth and dark gray or purplish brown. The 
branching is irregular rather than in whorls as with 
the pines, and firs. 

Deeply divided cinnamon red to brown bark, two to 
three inches thick, the surface of whose broad, longi- 
tudinal ridges are finely scaly covers the rapidly taper- 
ing trunk of mature hemlocks. The bark may comprise 
fifteen to nineteen per cent of the cubic volume of a 
tree. The value of the tannin was for years so great in 
comparison with the lumber that great trees were fre- 
quently left to decay in the forest after the bark had 
been removed. The bark is peeled off in rectangular 
sheets about four feet square and is still so greatly in 
demand by the leather industry that lumbering opera- 
tions are usually confined to the spring and summer 
when it “slips” easily. From 70,000 to 130,000 tons 
of bark are produced each year. 

With scarcity of other lumber, the light buff, soft, 
coarse-grained wood of hemlock has become of increas- 
ing importance. It weighs only twenty-four to thirty- 
one pounds to the cubic foot when air dry, is practi- 
cally without taste or odor, is not durable when exposed 
to the elements, and is frequently splintery and subject 
to wind-shakes. The lumber is used for boxing, crating, 
general construction, and railroad ties, and recently as 
a source of mechanical pulp for the manufacture of 
paper. Hemlock possesses unusual power to hold nails 
and spikes. It is low in fuel value. 

With an estimated stand of 12,198,000,000 board feet 
the bulk of the cut for 1934 amounting to 236,197,000 
board feet came from Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Maine, New Hampshire, and New 
York. Until a few years ago the normal annual pro- 
duction was estimated to be 750,000,000 board feet. In 
the north the common associates of hemlock are white 
pine, beech, yellow birch, and the maples, while in the 
southern mountains it grows with tulip trees, red maple, 
the hickories, oaks, and chestnut. Hemlock stands have 
yielded 25,000 board feet to the acre, but 15,000 to 
20,000 board feet is more common. Individual trees fre- 
quently yield 1,500 board feet of lumber. 

Hemlock is a member of the pine family and is of 
ancient origin. Remains of leaves, cones and wood 
have been found in early geological strata of America 
and Asia. Of the nine known species four are found 
on this continent, two being native to the eastern states 
and two to the northwestern mountains. The others are 
in Japan, China, and the Himalayan Mountains between 
India and Tibet. There are no native hemlocks in 
Europe. The name 7'suga was first applied to the genus 
in 1847 by the dendrologist, Stephen L. Endlicher, and 
is a Japanese name for hemlock, while canadensis 
means Canadian, although the tree is so common south 
of the international boundary as to be ranked among the 
important sources of timber in the United States. Since 
June 22, 1931, it has been Pennsylvania’s state tree. 

Few insect and fungus pests are of importance in the 
life of the eastern hemlock and they seldom occur in 
serious epidemics. Next to ground fires which may burn 
through the deep humus and kill the trees, and severe 
winds which may tip them over, the most destructive 
enemy is the flat-headed eastern hemlock borer. 

Hemlock ranks high among all coniferous evergreens 
for ornamental planting, and in its juvenile stages it lends 
itself to border and background plantings. 
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The two ranked sprays of narrow, flat, rounded tipped 

needles are dark green on the upper surface and light 

green beneath. The cones are a quarter to a half inch 


long and begin shedding their seeds in the early fall. 
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The cinnamon red bark, broken into broad ridges 
by long, longitudinal fissures, may be two to three 
inches thick and is an important source of tannin. 

















Natural range of Eastern Hemlock in the United States. 




















HE evening sun was a large red ball as we came to 

rest beside the deep end of the bass rearing pond. 
My guide and host, who had given a good many 
years to conservation work in Wisconsin, waved me to the 


grass with the whispered 
command to keep my eyes 
open. This I did, with great 
eagerness, and in a_ very 
short time was rewarded by 
a sight that made every mus- 
cle in my body tingle. Not 
more than ten feet away there 
arose from the depths of the 
pond the finest bass I had 
ever seen. I watched him 
in awe. 

“That bass,” broke in my 
host, “has come up to look 
you over. If he approves, 
you may stay. You see, he 
is the old-timer around here 
and takes his responsibility 
seriously. Been around a 
long time now, and somehow 
I feel that he will remain 
until the end.” 

All I could do was gasp 
—“What a fish! Boy, what 
a fish!” 

“Yes, he’s quite a fish,” 
my host went on. “Years 
ago when fish hatcheries were 
first coming into their own, a 
bass was caught and brought 
here, one of the first hatch- 
eries in Wisconsin. Yes, sir, 
the spawn was hatched right 
here, right in this pond. 
That old fellow out there is 
an offspring of that first 
bass.” 

Still I did not reply. The 
picture of the big bass held 
me in its spell. 





Fieco AND Forest 


FOR 


“But that was a long 
“Since then quite a few 
nurseries and planted in 


The Flambeau River in Northern Wisconsin exempli- 
fies the perfect fishing stream as it rushes along over 
rock formations and through heavily forested banks 
where the cool water, shaded by trees and falling 
brush, creates perfect living conditions for the fish. 
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Boys AND Girts 


SAVING FISH - - - 
AND FISHING 


By HAROLD L. BuB 


time ago, my host continued. 
have been reared in the State 
the 10,000 lakes of Wisconsin. 


Fact is, the State Conservation Department planted nearly 


600,000,000 fish last summer, 
in 1935, and a lot of these 
fellows were large enough to 
be legal catches.” 

“Whew!” was about all I 
could get out. Then I caught 
my breath and asked. “How 
many nurseries are in opera- 
tion—to turn out 600,000,000 
fish in one summer?” 

“Oh, about thirty,” he 
replied. 

“And you turn out mostly 
bass?” I followed up. 

“No, not by any means,” 
he came back, rather awed 
by my ignorance. “We have 
rung up some fine results 
with other species. You see, 
there are two classes of fish 
in Wisconsin—those known 
as game fish and _ those 
known as rough fish. There 
are twenty-two species of 
game fish that are well 
known and about eleven of 
the rough.” 

“What are they?” I asked, 
genuinely interested. 

“To name a few, there are 
the muskie, rock bass, wall- 
eyed pike, great northern 
pike and perch—all game 
fish. The muskie is claimed 
to be the gamest fish in Wis 
consin waters, but that is 
often disputed. To the boy 
there is no gamer fish than 
the sun-fish or blue-gill, and 
to some adults a black bass 
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or northern pike claims the honor. It’s just a matter of 
opinion. But getting back to the muskie, the State in 
1935 planted 6,000,000 young fish in sixty lakes. In 
about five years these fellows will have grown to the 
length of the legal catch—thirty inches.” 

“What is their maximum size?” I asked. 

“I’ve known them to reach a length of eight feet and 
to weigh a hundred pounds.” 

“A good fish in any man’s coun- 
try. What about the blue-gills and 
sun-fish, the big game fish for boys, 
as you stated? Are you successfully 
planting them in the lakes of the 
State?” 

“Some of the experts contend that 
rock bass, blue-gills and sun-fish 
cannot be artificially propagated 
with any degree of success. But we 
have made them out to be wrong, 
to some extent at least. In 1935 the 
State of Wisconsin fish culturists 
experimented with these varieties 
and found that they could be suc- 
cessfully propagated. In time we 
will release millions of these fish 
in the lakes and streams of the 
State.” 

“What about the wall-eye?” 

“A pretty good fish, but a clear water critter. Seldom 
find him in muddy streams. A two pound wall-eye pike 
will spawn about 90,000 eggs. The great northern pike 
will do about 100,000.” 

“At that rate, and at the rate the State is restocking 
its lakes and streams,” I said, “Wisconsin should never 
have a shortage of game fish.” 

“Not so fast,” my host warned. “There is more to 
fish conservation than rearing and planting fish. The fish 
nursery is important, but more important is what we call 
environment. The streams and lakes, before the fish are 
planted, must be maintained in their natural condition, 
or this condition must be restored. 





“Consider, for example the part forests play in main- 
tainins or restoring this natural environment. Trees 
shad:, the water and keep it cool, trees and brush fall 
into streams making favorite pools and spawning places 
for the fish. But when there are no trees and brush to do 
these things, that is something else. We must put arti- 
ficial deflectors in streams where originally a fallen tree 
guided the stream and the flow. Do you know that in 
these spots the temperature has 
cooled as much as ten degrees? We 
have even lowered boxes of gravel 
to replace natural spawning beds 
that have been destroyed. It is 
going to take a long time to fix all 
of this but some day it will be 
worth the labor.” 

“What about marshes?” I asked, 
“notably the Horicon Marsh?” 

“We will have to go back to the 
year of 1855 for that one,” he an- 
swered. “A dam was built there 
in 1855 with a nine foot head of 
water. Then about 1868 the farm- 
ers around the marsh brought ac- 
tion for damages to their property. 
The court ruled that the damages 
would have to be paid or the dam 
taken out; so accordingly the next year the dam was re- 
moved. Following its removal the water became lower 
and the marsh was used by a hunters’ club. The water 
remained at the same level because of natural barriers 
until 1905 when the greater portion of the marsh was 
bought by promoters from Illinois. These men organ- 
ized a drainage district and many of the farmers joined. 

“Only one obstacle stood in their way, a dam at 
Hustisford, eight miles away, would have to be taken out 
before they could proceed with the draining of Horicon 
Marsh. The promoters bought this dam and started to 
dismantle it. Then it was discovered that the lake above 
the dam would be drained, and the landowners around 
went as high as the State (Continuing on page 439) 
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60-100 FEET HIGH, AND HIGHER, OF PYRAMIDAL 
FORM, WITH FLEXIBLE TIPS ANDO PENDULOUS, 
MUCH-DINIDED HORIZONTAL LIMBS. IT GROWS 
ON MOIST, WELL DRAINED SLOPES AND FROM 
NOVA SCOTIA TO SOUTHERN MICHIGAN, CENTRAL 
WISCONSIN, AND MINNESOTA, SOUTHWARD To 
DELAWARE AND ALONG THE APPALACHIAN MOUN - 


BECAUGE OF ITS GRACE, GLOW GROWTH ANO ADAPTABILITY To 
cm ¢ LOCK HAS FOUND FAVOR WITH LANDGCAPE GARDENERS AND 16 OFTEN 
OR ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. IN WINTER, SQUIRRELS FIND IT AN AMPLE BASE OF SUPPLIES. 









THE SCALY BARK OF THE 
HEMLOCK, KNOWN To THE 
INDIANS AS"OH-MEH- TAH,” 
MEANING "GREENS OA 
THE STICK; WAS ONCE 
USED BY THE RED- 
MEN IN MAKING rh 
POULTICES FOR SORES 
AND WOUNDS AND 
p> |S NOW UGED FOR 
TANNING LEATHER, 


HEMLOCK TIMBERS 
ARE COARSE 
ANID STIFF. 
THE WOOD 
TAKES A 
FIRM GRIP 
ON NAILS AND 
SPIKES. FOR 
THIS REASON 
\T 1S 
FREQUENTLY 
USED FOR 
RAILROAD TIES AND LARGE BEAMS 
IN THE FRAMES OF HOUSES AND 
BARNS. 

































Forest Fire on Isle Royale 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
has announced that through the cooperation 
of Acting Secretary of the Navy, Admiral 
Standley, arrangements have been made to 
give the National Park Service the use of a 
seaplane to aid in fighting the 6,000-acre 
forest fire in the proposed Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park area, Michigan. 

A report received from Isle Royale by A. 
E. Demaray, Acting Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, states that good prog- 
ress is being made in the attack on the 
blaze, but the inaccessibility of other fires 
on the island render operations extremely 
difficult. Seven hundred men, most of 
whom are Civilian Conservation Corps en- 
rollees, are now engaged in combating the 
conflagration which started July 25. The 
cause of the fire is unknown but it is be- 
lieved that it was started by a careless 
camper. The safety of the enrollees is 
being maintained at all costs even to the 
sacrifice of fire fighting efficiency. 

The fire originally covered an area of 
some 200 acres. The two C.C.C. camps 
stationed on the island were immediately 
rushed to the scene and had it under con- 
trol by July 27. However, on that day, 
a strong wind caused a break-away and on 
July 30 the fire was crowned, out of 
control and had burned over 4,000 acres 
and in addition, two other fires had broken 
out. This acreage had increased to 5,000 
by August 1. Radios, pumps, and other 
fighting equipment have been rushed to the 
area. e National Park Service has three 
large boats and has chartered seven addi- 
tional boats to service the fire fighting 
organization. 





United States Well Represented at 
Second International Forestry 
Congress 


Sixteen foresters and representatives of 
forest organizations are planning to attend 
the Second International Forestry Congress, 
to be held at Budapest, Hungary, September 
10-17. The Congress will be an outstanding 
event in world forestry in that representa- 
tives from practically every country en- 
gaged in forestry work will be in attend- 
ance. 

The American group will include the fol- 
lowing: F. A. Silcox, Chief Forester, U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; C. E. 
Rachford, Assistant Chief, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington; Raphael Zon, Director, 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; John D. Guthrie, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, U. S. Forest Service, 
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Washington, D. C.; T. R. C. Wilson, U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis- 


consin; Ovid Butler, Executive Secretary, 
The American Forestry Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Tom Gill, Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forest Education Board, Washington, 
D. C.; Shirley W. Allen, School of For- 
estry and Conservation, University of Mich- 


igan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; John B. 
Woods, Forester, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washington, D. C.; 


Henry I. Baldwin, Director, Fox Research 
Forest, Hillsboro, New Hampshire; Robert 
R. Fenska, Forester, Bartlett Tree Experts, 
Incorporated, White Plains, New York; E. 
L. Kurth, President, Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, Keltys, Texas; A. G. T. Moore, 
Manager, Conservation Department of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Julian F. McGowin, Secretary, 
W. T. Smith Lumber Company, Chapman, 
Alabama; George F. Jewett, Manager, Pot- 
latch Forests, Incorporated, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, and Frank Kennett, Kennett Lum- 
ber Company, Conway, New Hampshire. 

In connection with its trip to Germany 


the party will attend the Second World 
Forestry Congress at Budapest, Hungary, 
September 10-17, following which it will 


study forest conditions in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Southern Germany, 1eturning 
to America in October. 





Florida Council Endorses 
Everglades National Park 


Unanimous endorsement of the Everglades 
National Park project, opposition to the 
commercialization of tarpon as dog food, 
the protection of young quail, turkeys and 
other game in Collier, Lee and Hendry 
counties, and setting up of conservation units 
in three other south Florida counties, were 
the highlights of a four point program of 
a recent meeting of the Florida Conserva- 
tion Council. 

The resolution favoring the Everglades 
National Park was passed in the executive 
meeting. following a detailed study of the 
project in its conservation angles. 

In order to extend the service of inter- 
locking units of the General Wild Life 
Federation, of which the Florida Conserva- 
tion Council is a state division, it was de- 
cided to organize a group embracing Dade, 
Broward and Palm Beach counties. 

The Florida Conservation Council, of 
which Peter G. Ward of Jacksonville, is 
chairman, is working in cooperation with 
the General Wild Life Federation, organized 
as a result of the North American Wild 
Life Conference, called early in the year by 
President Roosevelt, with F. A. Silcox, 
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Chief of the United States Forest Service, 
as chairman. 





Americans to Study Forestry in 
Germany 


Under the auspices of the Oberlaender 
Trust of the Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, a party of eight Americans, represent- 
ing forestry and lumber organizations, left 
during August to observe and study the 
management of forests in Germany and Aus- 
tria. This is the third year the Oberlaender 
Trust has sent a group of foresters and 
forest owners to Germany. In line with its 
purpose of rendering service to the Ameri- 
can people by drawing upon the experience 
of German speaking peoples in fields re- 
lating to conditions in America, the Trust 
feels that a wider knowledge in America of 
how German foresters and land _ owners 
meet their problems will be a timely con- 
tribution to the advancement of forestry in 
this country. One of the special problems 
which the American group will study is that 
of sustained yield forestry as developed by 
the Austrian and German foresters after 
several centuries of experience. 

Members of the 1936 Oberlaender Trust 
group include: Ovid Butler, Executive Sec- 
retary, The American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Tom Gill, of the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forest Education Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; George F. Jewett, Manager, 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
Frank Kennett, Kennett Lumber Company, 
Conway, New Hampshire; E. L. Kurth, 
President, Angelina County Lumber Com- 
pany, Keltys, Texas; Julian F. McGowin, 
Secretary, W. T. Smith Lumber Company, 
Chapman, Alabama; A. G. T. Moore, of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and John Woods, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Darling on Audubon Board 


Mr. J. N. Darling, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
cartoonist, widely known as “Ding” and 
formerly Chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Biological Survey, has been elected to mem- 
bership on the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 

“No doubt Mr. Darling will be able, 
through the agency of the Audubon Asso- 
ciation,” said John H. Baker, its Executive 
Director, “further to arouse our people to 
a realization of the adverse economic effect 
of continued depletion of our wildlife re- 
sources, and the threat of conversion of 
much of our once rich farming and grazing 
lands to a desert condition.” 
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Breaks Record 
on 30-inch log 


with a 


/-PLUMB AXE 


A log thirty inches in diameter 
measures seven feet, ten inches around. 
That’s a lot of wood! Yet Peter 
McLaren, America’s Champion Chop- 
per, cut through it in the incredible 
time of eleven minutes and fifty-five 
seconds, in an exhibition at National 
Farm School, Doylestown, Pa. 


Uses Plumb Axe 


In this chop, as in every contest, 
McLaren used a Plumb Axe. 


A Plumb, he says, saves him one 
second out of every five. And seconds 
are vital to a champion. 


A Plumb Axe saves time because 
Plumb steel holds its keen edge 
through the toughest log; because it is 
scientifically balanced to rise easily 
and fall true; because the blade is 
tapered to roll the chip and free itself 
for the next stroke. 


Use this Axe of Champions. It costs 
no more. Ask your hardware dealer. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 





DREADNAUGHT Single Bit Michigan 


Made of one piece of high-grade steel—not two pieces welded together ! 
Hardened for a depth of two fall inches and toughened to hold a keen edge. 
Furnished in 3 to 514 Ib. weights. 











CHAMPION Single Bit Dayton 











Ground in a fan-shaped, 3-point grind to give better clearance in the cut. 
Hand-honed bit removes the wire edge and prevents crumbling and dulling 
of the edge. A super-axe ! A racing axe for the chopping expert. 

Other patterns and sizes for every chopping need. 
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Eee every job in the pro- 
tection, preservation and 
management of the forest 
there is a dependable TRUE 
TEMPER Tool. 


THE 
AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers of Essential Tools 






Write today for 32-page 
Handbook describing this 
famous line of essential 
tools. It’s free. 


——— 


TRAIL RIDERS HAVE SUCCESSFUL TRIP IN MONTANA 


With sixty-five saddle and pack horses, a 
group of American Forestry Association 
trail riders for the fourth year penetrated 
the Flathead wilderness area of Montana, 
and the picture on the cover of this issue of 
AMERICAN Forests shows members of the 
party riding in the shadow of the Chinese 
Wall. From July 9 to 20, the party of 
twenty riders were out of touch with civili- 
zation, riding high mountain trails in a 
region of spectacular scenic beauty, and 
camping under the stars where the end of 
the day’s ride found them. 

The Flathead wilderness is one of the 
most primitive remaining in America. It 
saddles the Continental Divide and em- 
braces a million acres in the Flathead Na- 
tional Forest on the western slope and the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest on the 
eastern slope. Here the Continental Di- 
vide is marked by the so-called Chinese 
Wall—a sheer cliff of sandstone several 
thousand feet in height. 

Transported by bus from Missoula to the 
“end of the road” at Monture Ranger Sta- 
tion, members of the party here took the 
trail horseback and for ten days lived the 
lives of primitive dwellers, camping by 
swift running streams and crossing moun- 
tain ranges from which the world spread out 
below them. On the tenth day, brown, 


hardy and “riding strong,’ they passed 
through Gordon Pass, exclaimed with Tap- 
ture at the view of the Mission Range in 
the distance and descended a long switch- 
back trail to Laird’s lodge on Lindbergh 
Lake. Here they spent a delightful night. 
The next morning, the bus was waiting to 
take them back to Missoula, and the fourth 
ride of the Trail Riders of the Wilderness. 
into the famous Flathead country of Mon- 
tana was over. 

Members of the party included Miss Mable 
Abercrombie, of Knoxville, Tennessee; Miss. 
Caroline Bowen, of Marshall, Michigan; 
Miss Jeanette Bowen, of Storrs, Connecti- 
cut; Miss Frances M. Benson, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; David Beals and Miss Mary 
Downing, of Kansas City, Missouri; Miss. 
Janet Fish, Windsor, Connecticut; Miss 
Marjorie Fish, Boston; Miss Edna Goss, 
San Jose, California; Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
McWhirter, of Seattle; Miss Helen Hol- 
lander, of Amesbury, Massachusetts; Miss. 
Sue E. Sadow and Miss Ida Sandman, of 
New York City; Miss Byrde Salsbury, of 
New Haven, Connecticut; Miss Edith Mason, 
Hathorne, Massachusetts; Miss Louise Vicary 
and Arthur C. Vicary, of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania; Miss Marian Wayave and Ovid But- 
ler, of Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Charles 
R. Thornton, of Missoula, Montana. 


WALLACE ACTS TO PROTECT OLYMPIC WILDERNESS 


The Olympic Primitive Area, comprising 
238,930 acres of National Forest land on the 
Olympic Peninsula in Washington—a wilder- 
ness region which a party of Trail Riders 
of The American Forestry Association is now 
exploring—has just been dedicated by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace as a_ per- 
petual reservation to be enjoyed by present 
and future generations of wilderness lovers. 
This action, the Forest Service believes, 
constitutes a major step toward settling 
the nationally important controversy between 
wilderness enthusiasts and timber depen- 
dent communities in western Washington. 
The Secretary’s action further protects the 
area against the inroads of exploitation. 

Adequately safeguarding major recreation- 
al and esthetic values, preserving adequate 
areas of virgin timber, without crippling 
the economic life of the Olympic Peninsula, 
this dedication sets a new milestone in 
National Forest administration, the Forest 
Service states, since it adds the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s commitment to that of the 
Forest Service Chief, customarily required 
for these areas. 

Boundaries of the new reservation expand 
the former National Forest Primitive Area, 
adding territory which lies mainly south and 
east of the Mt. Olympus snow peak dis- 
trict, according to the Forest Service. The 


area can be approached from the east by 
the Dosewallips River or from the south via 
Quinault Lake and the Quinault River. 

This choice region, with its spectacular 
snow peaks, mountain lakes, and exquisite 
alpine valley, has figured for many years in 
the recreational plan of the Forest Service for 
the Olympic district, and after years of care- 
ful study the primitive area boundaries are 
being extended at this time to meet the 
present clearly expressed popular need, ac- 
cording to forest officials. Other primitive 
areas already set aside in Washington in- 
clude the famous Goat Rocks district be- 
tween Mt. Adams and Mt. Rainier and the 
North Cascade Primitive Area, which em- 
braces 800,000 acres of the grandest moun- 
tain wilderness in the northern part of the 
state, the Service says. ; 

The Olympic Primitive Area includes, in 
addition to high snow peak attractions, 
some of the finest specimen ‘ig timber 
stands in the United States, covering an 
area of some 134 square miles, it is stated. 
With the Mt. Olympus Monument, which is 
under National Park jurisdiction and which 
is supplemented by the recent Forest Service 
dedication, recreation reserves in the Olym- 
pic Mountains will total some 661,000 acres, 
an area approximately equal to that of the 
State of Rhode Island. 


C.C.C. BOYS ARE FINDING PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


Approximately 13,000 left the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to accept employment during 
the month of June, Robert Fechner, Director 
of Emergency Conservation Work, an- 
nounced at the close of July. This figure 
brought the total of men who left the corps 
to accept outside employment during the 
fiscal year ending June 30 to 145,531, an 
average of more than 12,000 men a month. 

“More men left the Civilian Conservation 
Corps to take outside employment during 
June than during any previous month since 
the corps was reduced to a maximum of 
350,000 men,” Mr. Fechner said in com- 
menting upon the C.C.C. employment fig- 
ures. “The increase in the number of em- 
ployment opportunities for C.C.C. men dur- 
ing May and June may be attributed in a 


large part, I believe, to a general improve- 
ment in business conditions. ' 
“I believe that the increased emphasis 
which has been placed in recent months 
upon job training instruction in the CCS. 
camps also has opened the way for many et 
rollees to find outside employment. Under 
this program, young men in the C.C.C. camps 
are taught as they work to drive trucks 
and operate heavy outdoor machinery. They 
are given instruction in practical forestry, 
the technique of soil erosion control, various 
kinds of road, bridge and dam _ construction 
work, park improvement and a large number 
of other kinds of work. In fact, young men 
in the C.C.C. camps are given an sr 
tunity to learn how to do all the a 
types of work which are carried on. 
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OIL EROSION is one of the nation’s biggest prob- 
lems. And in checking erosion, the mighty 
power of dynamite is of invaluable aid. 

Dynamite helps stop gully erosion by blasting 
soil into the bottom of gullies, where trees are then 
planted. Temporary dams protect the blasted soil . . ? 
and trees from being washed away until the trees —- a- Pe ot aie ok 
have taken root. ” 

Dynamite assists in the building of those broad helps in the clearing, building and maintenance of 
terraces that check farm-land erosion by blasting fire lanes so essential to forest preservation. 
stumps and boulders from terrace lines. Du Pont has long been vitally interested in com- 

Dynamite straightens crooked streams which bating erosion. Du Pont has developed dynamites 
cause flooding and erosion. that every day are lending their efficient help in the 

Dynamite is used to blast channels in bed-rock reclamation and protection of land. And always 
to anchor flood-control dams. du Pont stands ready to offer technical and practical 

And dynamite guards our forests from fires. It assistance in blasting problems. 


>< 


~~ 


E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Listen to “The Cavalcade of America” every Wednesday evening, 8 p. m., E. D. S. T., over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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WITH THIS 


FIELD MANUAL 
OF TREES” 


by Schaffner 
4™ EDITION 


Quick, positive identification in the field 
with this handy pocket manual. Every tree 
in northern United States and southern 
Canada westward to limits of the Prairie. 

Four complete keys—twig only, twig 
with leaves, fruit, or twig with a flower. 
Any one is enough. 

International Rules of Botanical Nomen- 
clature, complete classification and descrip- 
tion, general classification of the wood of 
trees, glossary and index with synonyms. 

Sent postage paid for $1.50, C. O. D. 


charges extra. 


R. G. ADAMS & CO. 


Publishers 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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“THE 10,00!Ist FIRE” 


The fatal Lodgepole fire in Montana 
dramatically calls to attention the peril of 
the forests in the great drought of 1936. 
Loss of three lives and serious burning of 
six survivors of a lightning-like run of flames 
in the Little Rockies division of the Lewis 
and Clark National Forest in the closing 
days of July ranks the Lodgepole fire among 
the great forest-fire tragedies of the West. 

This fire, listed as the 10-00lst in the 
Forest Service record for a peculiarly peril- 
ous season, caught a party of fire fighters 
in its resistless sweep through a_ parched 
forest and crowded nine men into a cave 
too small to protect all of them. Three 
men, attempting to run through the flames 
to seek another place of safety, were burned 
to death. Origin of 


possible lives and property. Much of this 
expense was incurred in mobilizing and 
moving men and material into the Little 
Rockies. Big fires are costly. 

The 1936 drought which has so greatly 
augmented fire danger began early in the 
year. The peril of forest fire in other for. 
ests in large areas of the Northwest, and 
in sections throughout the entire West, and 
portions of the Ozarks, and the Lake States 
continues with the progress of the drought. 
The great drought of 1934 began in mid. 
summer and continued into the fall. Should 
the present drought remain unbroken, fire 
danger will become even more serious. 

Three major climatic conditions combine 
to make the highest fire risk. They are 











HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Photographic illustrations and 
maps enable one to identify the 
trees east of the Rocky Mountains 
and north of the Gulf States at any 
season. 


New low price of $6.00 
Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 














the fire is laid at 
the door of a care- 
less smoker. 
Heroism and un- 
usual adventure 
marked this calam- 
itous burn and 
its companion fire 
which swept one of 
the most remote 
and isolated  sec- 
tions of Montana. 
The men who gave 
their lives when 
they gave up the 
shallow cave to oth- 
ers were: Sawyer 
R. Brockunier, Low- 


THE RED DEATH 


Weird skies a hazy sun scarce lights, 

The acrid tang of woodlands, green with 
spring, 

Scorched by a mad, devouring blaze— 

Is this our Maytime offering? 


Smoke blackened trunks of baby evergreens, 
Gaunt spectres on an ash-strewn hill, 
Dead trout in dwindling woodland brooks— 
Is this New England’s will? 


A strangled doe beside a sunken pool, 

Scars where hot death strode down the land 

And charred the looms of summer drap- 
eries— 


prevailing shortage 
of rainfall, high 
temperatures, and 
high winds. All 
these were and re- 
main present in 
Montana, turning 
forests and ranges 
into tinderboxes. 
In spite of the 
extreme hazards in 
this year of drought, 
the Forest Service 
has held fire losses 
in the National For- 
ests of the western 
states well below 
those of the com- 
parable drought 
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ell, Massachusetts, 
employed by the 
Geological Survey; 
John Rolls, a min- 
er, of Landusky, 
Montana; a man 
named Baker, a surveyor, of Havre, Montana. 
Badly burned was Otis Pewitt of Landusky. 
Reported less seriously burned were Edgar 
Palmer, Francis Williams, Cordis Miller, 
Art Tiedman, all of Landusky, and Dr. M. 
N. Knechtel of the Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Scarcely was the Lodgepole fire got under 
control, when another and larger fire broke 
out, spreading to the forest and range from 
a burning building. By August 3, this fire 
had been flanked and headed toward the 
prairies by an army of 1,000 fire fighters, 
including Forest Service and Indian Service 
men and many volunteer fighters. The fire 
lines had reached a _ perimeter of _ thirty 
miles and 45,000 acres had been desolated. 

Fine stands of mature Douglas fir and 
lodgepole pine had been wiped out. The 
losses will seriously affect the welfare of 
local communities. And the Forest Service 
regional office in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tains had been put to an expense of $115,000 
in ten days in its efforts to prevent and 
suppress the fires and protect so far as 


Was yours the careless hand? 


year 1934, Area 
burned up to Au- 
gust 1 stood at 59, 
049 acres; for the 
same period in 
1934 losses totaled 
98,668 acres. But another serious fire situation 
in the Central and Southeastern regions also 
occurred early this year. Hundreds of fires 
occurring on lands newly added to the 
National Forests—where the Forest Service 
protective system was not fully established 
and educational work with local people had 
not yet become effective—added greatly to 
the year’s total of losses. 

All told, over 10,000 fires have already 
taken place within the National Forests this 
year. Over 250,000 acres have been burned; 
so far this year over $367,000 have been ex- 
pended in the forest fire campaign. And the 
score on man-caused fires to date is 7,699 
for 1936. 

The situation is not flattering to the hu- 
man race. Some of the fires have been in- 
cendiary, more have come from carelessness. 
If the drought continues, more closing of 
certain Forests, and stricter registration of 
entrants may become necessary. Otherwise 
the work of foresters for decades and 0 
nature for centuries may fall before the 
flames. 


—John Phelps. 


NEW NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
has announced that under the authorization 
of recent legislation, passed by the last Con- 
gress, Fort Frederica, on St. Simon Island, 
Georgia, will be set aside as a National 
Monument as soon as title to the site has 
been vested in the United States. 


The authorization also empowers the Sec- 


retary to designate such other related sites on 
the Island as may be acquired by donation, 
purchase from donated funds, or otherwise, 
and to maintain within Fort Frederica Na 
tional Monument a suitable museum. 

Fort Frederica, named by Colonel James 
Oglethorpe in honor of Frederick, Prince o 
Wales, son of George II, was built on St 
Simon Island, Georgia, in 1735. 
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These Shovels Can Certainly 
“Take it on the Nose” 


Here’s why they resist splitting and 
curling at the edges so much better 


EM. CROSS ‘ode All Ingersoll Shovels are made from TEM-CROSS Steel . . . a specially processed 
eX Steel rolled in our own mills. One of the outstanding qualities of this Steel is the 
INGERSOLL PROCESS STEEL interlocking mesh-grain structure obtained by two-way rolling. The finished product 
instead of having a one-way grain that splits and curls easily, has a cross-grain that 
—is surprisingly tough, light in weight, and enables these Shovels to “take it on the nose” in hard service. 
holds its cutting edge unusually well. Ingersoll 
Shovels are available in all types and grades 


: Write for Catalog and further information. Address Dept. AF. 
for every purpose, and in a price range to 
meet competition. Round or square point, 


black or polished finishes. (The Alloy, A and INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 


B grades, heat-treated.) BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
“A Borg-Warner Product” NEW CASTLE, IND. 








mea INGERSOLL SZ..4 


Everythi ‘°.THE INDEPENDENT LINE’! 


The greater satisfaction these Shovels are bringing is reflected in 
“of the increased demand for them in Forestry Service, Conservation Je 
Work, and elsewhere. 
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NEVER MIND THE STONES 
AS 


Just slip the No. 3 Forester 
around this two-inch trunk and 
cut—quickly, easily, close to 
ground, and leave a flat top 
stump. The greatest tool ever 
invented for brush cutting, tim- 
ber clearing, roadside clearing, 
ete. Actually cuts 2” standing 
green wood—on the tree or on 
the ground. 34 inches long, 
gives good reach. Has patented 
slide shift power slot giving 
amazing multiplication of cutting 
pressure. Smaller sizes for prun- 
ing, cut clean and do not crush 
or strip bark, a feature that can 
only be had with tools having 
two sharp blades. Tempered steel 
jaws stay sharp 

No. 3—cuts 2” diameter 


green wood......... .........$7.00 
No. 2—cuts 1/2” diameter 
. _ 7 TT 
. I—euts . " 
we ameter green wood... 4.25 
If your hardware dealer does not 
carry Porter Foresters send your 
order direct to us. We will fill it 
post paid. Please mention deal- 
S er’s name. Write for circular. 
SG 


H.K.PORTER,INC. cverer7 mass. 
nak The Bott Clapper Creople oo ra, 


FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAG 


“I slept alone—snug and warm. My 
two companions suffered with two wool 
blankets, huddled together.’’ 

—Horace Kephart. 

Scientifically correct, pure wool, sanitary. 
No ‘‘down’’ filler to absorb body vapors— 
Fiala bag can be washed, sunned and 
dried. Weight about 5  Ibs.............$10.00 

FIALA’S ADVENTURE SHOP 
10 Warren Street, New York City 
Send for catalog. 


A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 




















Dr. Frank Oastler Dead 
Dr. Frank Richard Oastler, New York 


surgeon and nationally known naturalist, died 
on August second of a heart attack while 
at the Many Glaciers Hotel in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. He was sixty-five years old. 

Dr. Oastler had been at Glacier for several 
weeks, photographing mountain goats, and 
had planned to leave for Alaska soon to 
pursue his photography in that region. Mrs. 
Oastler was with him. 

Dr. Oastler lived on Park Avenue and 
maintained offices in New York, and had 
been a surgeon for more than forty years. 
Twenty-five years ago he began making sum- 
mer expeditions all over the United States 
to observe and photograph wildlife, scenery 
and flowers—an avocation which made _in- 
creasing demands on his time but brought 
him and his work to the attention of nat- 
uralists the world over. 

A vice president of the Explorers Club, 
the Camp Fire Club and the National Asso- 


ciation of Audubon Societies, Dr. Oastler 
was an authority on the life history of 
American birds and wrote many mono- 


graphs on the subject. He owned a large 
library of “still” and motion pictures on 
nature subjects and gave numerous lectures 
on his studies. 

After he became interested in nature 
study, he made it his practice to spend 
each summer visiting the scenic and wild- 
life resources of the country. In the Sum- 
mer of 1934, he realized an ambition of 
many years to photograph the _ ivory-billed 
woodpecker, which was supposed to be ex- 
tinct. He found it in the Singer Sanctuary 
at Tallulah, Louisiana, which he often de- 
scribed as one of the “most truly beautiful 
spots” in the United States. 

Dr. Oastler was on the advisory board of 
the National Park Service, and was a pio- 
neer in the movement for the creation of 
Isle Royale in Lake Superior as a national 
park. 





Forestry Congress to Be Held 
in West Virginia 

The 1936 session of the Central States 
Forestry Congress is to be held in Elkins, 
West Virginia, on September 29th, 30th 
and October Ist. Plans are being made to 
make this session of the Congress both in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Field tours will be arranged in_ the 
Monongahela National Forest, Kumbrabow 
State Forest and other scenic sections in the 











at reasonable prices. 
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IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE... 


. . . to which branch of Government Service you belong, 
we can furnish your Uniform needs. 
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| 

We are specialists in tailoring regulation field clothes, | 
riding breeches and uniforms of every type. | 
| 


Also carry a line of Ready-Made gar- 
ments for outdoor wear. 


Good-looking, Dependable garments 


Write for sample fabrics, prices and 
descriptive folders, stating your 
branch of service. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
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protected area of the State. Monongahela 
National Forest consists of some 817,000 


acres, and when its acquisition program 
is completed, will comprise an area of 
1,200,000 acres, making it the largest Na. 
tional Forest east of the Mississippi River. 

Of unusual interest is the Mountain State 
Forest Festival, held annually in Elkins, 
This year’s dates for the festival are Qc. 
tober 1, 2 and 3. This festival is unique 
in that it is the only attraction of its kind 
in the United States dedicated to forestry 
in particular and to conservation in general, 





Smith Riley Dies 


Smith Riley, widely known as a former 
official in the Forest Service and the Biologi- 
cal Survey, died on August 2nd, in Denver, 
Colorado. He had been in poor health for 
years, having been stricken after a strenuous 
trip into the Jackson Hole country of Wyo- 
ming in 1919. Previous to his retirement from 
active service in 1925, Mr. Smith had charge 
of big game and bird reservations for the 
Biological Survey, following a lengthy con. 
nection with the United States Forest Service. 
He entered the Forest Service in 1903. and was 
assigned to examine lands in the West for 
Nation] Forests. At the time of organiza- 
tion of the Western inspection districts, he 
was placed in charge of the important Rocky 
Mountain district, now comprising more than 
19.000,000 acres of National Forest land. and 
when administrative districts were formed. Mr, 
Riley continued in charge of the Rocky Moun- 
tain district as district forester until 1919. 

Mr. Riley’s body was brought to Washing- 
ton for interment, funeral services being held 
in the Walter Reed Hospital Chanel, his old 
friends in the Forest Service acting as pall- 
bearers. 





Blister Rust Control Increased 


An increase in the number of men en- 
ployed at white pine blister rust control is 
shown in the latest report of the Office of 
Blister Rust Control, which shows 5.686 men 
at work in northern Idaho. northwestern 
Montana and eastern Washington. 

Of these men. 5.206 were employed under 
the Emergenev Relief Act, 3,098 from Idaho, 
1,661 from Washington and 447 from Mon- 
tana. In addition, there were 457 Federal 
annointees. mostly technical men. 

The bulk of the employees were working 
in northern Idaho, the location of most of 
the western white pine forest lands. 

These men are envaged in carrying the 
fight to white nine blister rust, which is 
destroying the white pine forests unon which 
most of the lumber industry of the Inland 
Empire denends. The disease has gained a 
firm hold in nearly all of the three million 
acres of white pine type timber stands, and 
vigorous steps are needed to control it. The 
permanent welfare of hundreds of commu- 
nities rests upon success of the blister rust 
campaign. 

To establish adequate control, it is esti- 
mated that work must be done on half a 
million acres this vear and a like amount 
in 1937, to be followed yearly by mainte- 
nance work. Control is attained by eradica- 
tion of wild currant and gooseberry bushes, 
the necessary intermediate hosts of blister 
rust spores which cannot spread from tree 
to tree. Spores from infected trees are de- 
nosited on the leaves of currant and goose- 
berry bushes early in spring and germinate 
and spread amone the bushes. In late sum- 
mer and early fall. pine infecting spores are 
borne by the wind to the trees. Eradication 
of the currant and gooseberry bushes is the 
only known method of control. 
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C. Stowell Smith in New Job 


— | 
C. Stowell Smith, formerly associated with || 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- SOMI ) O] hy THI y RI ‘SI TS 
tion and later with the Lumber Division of | I 4 
the N.R.A., has been appointed Chief of the |} 
newly established Division of Private Forestry || 
of the United States Forest Service. | Coes OF ANOTHER SUMMER OF | 
The objective of the Division, which will  ]} | 
function through the Regional officers of the || 
Service, is to assist in securing better forest | IMPROVEMENTS 
practices on lands not under public manage-_ || 
ment. Methods of approach and handling are 
now being explored and Mr. Smith believes | IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
that substantial progress can be built on the 
foundation laid by the Lumber Code. 








Canadian Drought Destroys Ducks 


The need of a closed season on duck- 
hunting this year is emphasized, according 
to a statement issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, by official in- 
formation distributed by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment through its Minister of Interior, 
stating that high temperatures with lack of 
rain during the past two weeks in the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada, where most of 
the North American ducks nest, have very 
seriously affected this year’s wild duck crop, 
and it seems as though drought will once 
more work havoc with the wild duck crop 
of Canada. 

The Chief Federal Migratory Bird Officer 
of the Department of the Interior for the 
Prairie Provinces reports that duck breed- 
ing conditions are much worse than ex- 
pected, based on over three thousand miles NEW!—MODEL 200—FOR 1% TON TRUCKS 
of travel and personal observation. The 
condition is considered serious, in some parts 
more so than last year. Thousands of pot- A TAPERED BLADE ADJUSTABLE PLOW 
holes and sloughs are dry, together with 
many lakes. Traveling several hundred WITH FULL REVERSIBLE FEATURE 
miles, only a few waterfuwl were noted. : 
The outlook is serious. An _ encouraging | 
concentration is rarely seen except at wide 
intervals. 

Failure of the duck crop in the drought 
section of the prairie nesting grounds af- 
fects duck hunters in part of Eastern 
Canada, because some kinds of western- 
bred ducks such as canvasbacks and red- 
heads migrate during the fall to their win- 
tering grounds along the Atlantic coast. 

“Thus we see,’ said John H. Baker, 
Executive Director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, “that the dras- 
tic adverse effect of the drought on this 
year’s crop of young ducks not only ap- 
plies to the principal breeding grounds 
within the United States, but extends into 
age of the duck-nesting area in the 
tairie Provinces of Canada. Under these 
circumstances, there would appear to be no IMPROVED!—MODEL 540 
justification for any open season whatever . 
on ducks this fall of 1936.” 


— V PLOW FOR 1% TON TRUCKS 


Forests in Flood Control 
An interesting paper, titled as above, has OG 
been issued by the United States Forest || A REC NIZED FAVORITE 
Service as a supplemental report to the || 
Committee on Flood Control, elaborating the |} IN FORESTRY WORK 
material presented to that committee on || 


May 21. It presents available factual infor- Send for New Snow Plow Catalog No. 101 
mation on the influences of forests on run-off 

and shows how and in what manner this in- 
fluence is exerted. Outlining broadly the 
essentials of watershed management necessary Manufactured by 
s a ae of flood control, it offers a 
Togram of research in forest influences es- 

rata to develop such a watershed teoersm™ | GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORPORATION 
a is contemplated in the Parson bill. The 

data presented in Forests in Flood Control 


substantiates the position taken vy the For- KENNETT SQUARE, PA. | 























est Service—that forests aid materially in | 
ttabilizing streamflow and in reducing floods. (EEE - 
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EVERGREENS FOR WIND SCREENS 
Red Pine—fine native, 12 to 20 inches X_.. me 
White Spruce—12 to 20 inches X00 


Douglas 


Fir—12 to 18 inches X 


Japanese Black Pine—For seashore. 


6to8 


inches X 


EVERGREENS FOR HEDGES 
Japanese Yew—tree form. 


12 to 
15 to 


Ip menes 2A 
18 inches XXX 


American Hemlock 


12 to 
12 to 


15 inches X_ _.. 
18 inches XX . 


EVERGREENS FOR LOW BORDERS 
Dwarf (Old English) Boxwood 


6 to 8 inches XX __ 


Dwarf Japanese Yew 
8 to 10 inches XX _. ae i eee 
FAST-GROWING TREES FOR SCREENS 


Chinese 


Lombardy Poplar, 3 to 4 feet_.___. 
Weeping Willow, 3 to 4 feet 


en ce a 


SOIL BINDERS FOR STEEP BANKS 


Vinca minor—light clumps 


Hall’s Honeysuckle 

1 year light ieapae 

2 year grade, light —....__. 
Memorial Rose (Wichuriana) 


10 to 


CATALOG: *"”* 


18 inches 


Order direct from this page. Packing included. 
Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Azaleas, Etc. 
FREE if you mention American Forests 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


25 

$ 3.5 
3.0 
3 


) 
) 
50 


5.00 
10.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 


2.00 


1.75 
2.00 


50 Church Street, New York City 


Established 1878 


Special Bargains— 


100 
$10.00 
9.00 
10.00 


8.50 


22.00 
22.00 
8.00 
6.00 
10.00 
6.00 


3.50 
4.00 


6.00 


1000 


115.00 
280.00 
170.00 
210.00 

70.00 


45.00 
75.00 



























THE CRESTMONT INN 


and COTTAGES 
EAGLES MERE, PA. 
HIGH IN THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS 


NJOY 





Vacation Land. 
Pennsylvania.” 
Crisp, h i 








the beauties of this glorious 
“The loveliest spot in 
2200 feet altitude. 





nificent views in all directions, and a large 


mountain 


ur- 
rounded by miles of unbroken forest; thread- 
ed with new, safe automobile drives. Eagles 
Mere is 160 miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
1936 Season June 12 to September 28. 


ag- Game Room. 





lake o Sports. 


d 


qd if 


A famous res 





agement. 


Write today for illustrated folder and rates 





WO Golf Courses and seven champion- 
ship Tennis Courts. 
Bathing, Canoeing, Dancing, Music, and 
Bridge Tournaments, 
Tournaments, Tennis Tournaments, Water 

ort hotel catering to 
Z of all ages. 
finest of food, service and appointments. 
Thirty-seventh year under Same Family Man- 


Riding, 


THE CRESTMONT INN—EAGLES MERE, PA. 


WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 


“View of Twelve Counties” 


Make the Crestmont your headquarters during the annual meeting of the 


American Forestry Association, September 9-11, 1936 


Hiking, 





Golf 


The 
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FORESTRY QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 17TH 
ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., WILL BE AN. 
SWERED IN THIS COLUMN. . . A SELF-ADDRESSED 
STAMPED ENVELOPE ACCOMPANYING YOuR 
LETTER WILL ASSURE A REPLY. 


tk + 


Question: What is the fastest rate that any 
forest fire has been known to travel?— 


B. R. D.—Tennessee. 


Answer: The Forest Service reports fires 
have been known to run for a mile or more 
at a rate faster than a man can walk, and 
last summer the two mile front of the Bear 
Hammock Fire on the Ocala National Forest 
in Florida ran a stretch of almost twenty 
miles in a period of about six hours. 


Question: What has happened to National 
Forest lands listed for homesteading? —R. E. 
S.—Montana. 


Answer: The Forest Service reports that 
since the Forest Homestead Act was passed 
on June 11, 1906, over 20,000 tracts of land 
containing over 2,000,000 acres have been 
classified and recommended for listing. Re- 
cent surveys indicate about ten per cent of 
such land had continued permanently in the 
use of which it was listed. Hundreds of 
tracts never were entered, or if entered were 
relinquished. 


Question: Please tell me when the Forest 
Land Exchange bill passed and also a few of 
its specific objectives?—-M. E. B.—California. 

Answer: The Forest Exchange Act of 
March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465, U. S. C., Title 
16, Section 485) permits owners of land with- 
in a National Forest to arrange exchanges of 
lands of equal value within that or other Na- 
tional Forests in the same state, and permits 
owners of standing timber within a National 
Forest to exchange their timber for other tim- 
ber of equal value in that or other National 
Forests in the same state. In each case the 
values of the land or timber to be exchanged 
are determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and any timber given in exchange must 
be cut and removed under National Forest 
regulations. 


Question: Where and when was the largest 
forest fire in the United States, and what was 
the approximate acreage?—B. R. D.—Tennes- 
see. 


Answer: Since the creation of the Na 
tional Forests the largest area burned over 
was the Great Idaho fire in Idaho and Mon- 
tana in August, 1910. As a result of a num- 
ber of fires burning together, it covered ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 acres, and eighty-five 
lives were lost. In October of that same year, 
the Baudette Fire in Minnesota covered about 
300,000 acres, and twenty-nine lives were lost. 

The largest fire in recent years was the 
Tillamook Fire in Oregon in August, 1933, 
which covered an area of 266,000 acres. 
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Yale's Wood Collection 


Progress in tropical forestry and the world- 
wide study of woods by the Yale Forest 
School is the subject of a report just issued 
by the University. The Yale wood collec- 
tions now contain over 32,500 specimens, 
representing more than 10,400 named species 
of 2,548 genera and 225 families. The ad- 
ditions during the last two years alone, the 
report stated, almost equalled the total num- 
ber of specimens on hand a decade ago. 


The most outstanding addition made to 
the collections was secured as a result of 
the visit of Professor Samuel Record to 
Holland. This consisted of a gift to Yale 
by the Commercial Museum of the Colonial 
Institute at Amsterdam of 2,215 Javanese 
wood specimens collected with herbarium 
material by Koorders during the years 1888- 
1894. This material was studied for more 
than 30 years by Dr. Janssonius of Holland, 
and the results of his work were published 
in six volumes. Students at Yale can now 
examine the actual material which is de- 
scribed in the text. 


More attention will be given to increasing 
the number of preparations for microscopic 
study, the report said. Last year, cross, 
radial, and tangential sections of 973 speci- 
mens were added to the slide collections. 
These collections now contain slides of 5,235 
specimens. Most of the slides have been 
received in exchange for wood samples, 
many of them coming from the Forest Re- 
search Institute, Federated Malay States; 
Imperial Forestry Institute, Oxford: Bio- 
logical Laboratories, Harvard; and the _ bo- 
tanical department of the University of 
Michigan. 

One of Professor Record’s major projects 
has been the study of the timbers of British 
Honduras. The work was begun ten years 
ago in co-operation with the forestry depart- 
ment of the Colony and with the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Professor Record 
collaborated in the authorship of a volume 


on this subject, published this year by the 
museum. 


Reduction of Everglades Park 
Area Sought 


Efforts to reduce the boundaries of the pro- 
posed Everglades National Park in southern 
Florida were successfully defended at the 
meeting of the Lands and Boundaries Com- 
mittee of the Everglades National Park Com- 
mission held in Miami on June 27. Sitting 
with D. Graham Copeland of Everglades, 
Florida, who presided as chairman of the 
meeting, were William R. Porter, of Key 
West; J. W. Hoffman, of St. Augustine; 
Thomas J. Pancoast, of Miami Beach, and 
Ernest F. Coe, executive chairman of the 
Commission, in which representatives of com- 
mercial fishing interests, sponging interests, 
and local gun clubs urged reduction of the 
northern area and the southern ccast line to 
bring the total area of the proposed park to 
930 square miles, 

Benjamin F. Thompson, assistant to the 
director of the National Park Service, assured 
those who would reduce the maximum boun- 
daries that their fears of Federal domination 
were groundless and described the financial 
benefits which have accrued to the counties 
in which certain western National Parks are 
now located. George F. Cook, treasurer of 
the Chevelier Corporation, defended the pres- 
ent boundaries of the proposed park and de- 
clared that were they reduced to the extent 
Tecommended, sixty per cent of the wildlife 
would be lost and the largest and finest stand 
of mangroves would be left on the outside. 





ATLAS ExpLostves 


Help on Soil 


Conservation 


Jobs 


Uncontrolled water is a devastating factor 
in soil erosion, often cutting deep gullies 
that spread destruction. And in soil con- 
servation jobs, grading down of gully 
banks and removal of obstructions fre- 


quently must be accomplished without 


Ruinous conditions caused by uncon- power equipment. 
trolled water. Atlas Explosives are in- 
valuable in grading banks as well as in 
ditching control. 


Atlas Explosives take much of the back- 
breaking labor from such jobs. Explosives 
make an easily portable form of power that is effective 


and easy to use. 


Atlas offers a complete line of explosives for soil con- 
servation work—in both regular cartridged dynamites 


and granular free flowing dynamites in bags. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 






Cable Address—Atpowco 
Everything for Blasting 
OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 
eMics 
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Grow Trees from Seed 


Sow about %-inch deep in a protected part of 
garden or cold frame. 


The following varieties are available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 





Oriental Spruce Yellow Pine 

Colorado White Fir Pitch Pine 

White Spruce White Pine 

Norway Spruce Scots Pine 

Austrian Pine Himalayan Pine 

Corsican Pine Swiss Mt. Pine 
ed Pine 


HERBST BROTHERS 
Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 


92 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hunt In Comfort In 


CLOTHES 


MADE OF WOOL 


ROM raw wool to finished 
3) garments, made by the 

Woolrich Woolen Mills, lo- 
cated here in the great Allegheny 
pine-lands more than a century 
ago. Built RIGHT for the woods 
—good looking, warm, comfortable, 
practical, durable, and best pro- 
tection. Ask your Dealer to show 
you this complete Woolrich outfit, 
all in Woolrich red - and - black 
hunter’s plaid pure wool macki- 
naw. No. 223 Hat-cap, No. 503 
Hunting Coat, No. 1943 Leg 
Breeches. Lots of other Woolrich 
styles, in best fabrics, patterns, 
colors—mackinaws, stags, cruisers, 




























parkas, pants, vests, hunting 
shirts, socks. For advance 1937 
Catalog, write WOOLRICH 


WOOLEN MILLS, John Rich & 
Bros. (Est. 1830), Dept. A.F., 
Woolrich, Penna. 











AMERICAN FORESTS 
BINDERS 


$2.50 EACH 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 





919 - 17th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pennsylvania Acts on Flood Control 


Secretary James F. Bogardus, of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and Waters, 
announces that department engineers will 
begin a survey of the Susquehanna River 
basin within a few weeks to secure data for 
any flood control program which might be 
undertaken by the Federal government in the 
State pending the enactment of other flood 
control enabling legislation now before the 
extraordinary session of the Legislature. 

The survey authorized under the Weiss-An- 
drews bill, the first flood control measure 
passed by the special session of the legisla- 
ture, will be state-wide in scope and will 
cover all of the principal watersheds. Fifty 
thousand dollars has been appropriated for 
the work. 

Surveys and investigations will be made 
to determine where additional storage reser- 
voirs should be built and the manner in 
which such development may be combined 
to the best advantage with other forms of 
water conservation including estimates of 
cost, and economic justification. 

Data obtained through this survey will 
then be correlated with what other informa- 
tion has been secured through other surveys 
previous to the high floods in the state this 
year. 

This is the first of three flood control 
measures introduced to the special session of 
the Legislature by Secretary Bogardus for 
the Earle Administration, which were de- 
signed to cooperate at this time with pro- 
posed Federal Emergency flood control work 
which is ready to be started in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and New York states. 

The key flood control measure in the Ad- 
ministration’s program, also introduced in 
the House by Messrs. Weiss and Andrews, 
and passed on to the Senate, where it lies 
in the Judjciary General Committee, sets 











games. 











EAGLES MERE 


“LOVELIEST SPOT IN PENNSYLVANIA” 


2,200 feet above sea level. 
including golf on two superb courses, tennis on 
hotel courts, boating, bathing, riding, miles of 
marked trails through beautiful forests. 
Dancing. 


will be the headquarters for The American 
Forestry Association meeting September 9-11. 


HENRY E. KIRK, JR., Managing Director 
Under same management 
The Forest Inn 




















All outdoor sports 


Indoor 


The Lakeside 


The Raymond 




















up the Water and Power Resources Board 
within the Department of Forests and Waters 
as the State authority to cooperate with the 
Federal Government. 

Without this measure the State would be 
without any enabling agency to proceed 
with flood control in the state under benefit 
of Federal funds. 

The other flood control measure, passed 
by the House, and now lying in the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate, concerns 
reforestation surveys in the State as they re- 
late to flood control. The fate of this bill 
is still uncertain. 

The Administration’s flood control program 
is comprehensive and complete, and designed 
to fit in with the Federal Government's 
emergency program, endorsed by flood con- 
trol authorities throughout the State. 





Lift Quarantines on Foreign Pine 


Foreign plant quarantine No. 7, as amended, 
which prohibits the entry into the United 
States of white pines, currants, and goose- 
berries from Europe, Asia, Canada, and New- 
foundland, and foreign plant quarantine No. 
29, which prohibits the entry of certain pines 
from Europe, have been lifted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The order, signed July 
20 by Acting Secretary of Agriculture W. R. 
Gregg, becomes effective September 1, 1936. 
Control will be continued under foreign plant 
quarantine No. 37, which provides that plants 
can be imported only under permit and such 
safeguards as are necessary to protect against 
the entry of various pests. 

Foreign plant quarantine No. 7 was pro- 
mulgated in 1913, to prevent the introduction 
into this country of the white pine blister 
rust, which passes part of its life cycle on 
currants and gooseberries. The host plants of 
this serious plant disease can now come in 
under certain conditions without any risk of 
spreading it to new localities. Foreign plant 
quarantine No. 20 was promulgated in 1915 
to prevent the entry of the European pine 
shoot moth. This insect pest is now estab- 
lished in some parts of the eastern United 
States. 


TVA Creates Norris Lake Forest 


An interesting experiment in the furnish- 
ing of part-time work to a selected group 
of forest workers has been initiated on 
TVA lands around Norris Lake, in East 
Tennessee. 

In the building of Norris Dam and the 
flooding of the land above it, 35,000 acres 
was bought for inundation. Along with 
this a narrow strip of land totalling 115,000 
acres was purchased for the building of 
special bridges, relocating of roads and the 
readjustments of land-owners requirements. 
All told, the TVA owns a land and water 
area of about 150,000 acres. Much of this 
land is covered with forest and a consid- 
erable amount of it is badly eroded. The 
TVA has turned the administration of the 
area over to the Forestry Division of the 
TVA for administration as the Norris Lake 
Forest. 

The objective of forest administration is 
to show how the proper management of 
forest lands can act as a source of liveli- 
hood to families who can work, possibly 
half time in the woods, spending the rest 
of their time in farming or on other jobs. 
With this in mind, a careful survey of the 
area of the Norris Lake Forest has been 
made and after suitable calculations the 
rehabilitation of twenty-two houses already 
standing on the property has been completed, 
using the forest workers for this purpose. 
Around each house a small area of farm land 
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is leased, along with tk: buildings, to the 
forest workers and the houses are fitted 
up so as to render them reasonably com- 
fortable on a standard of living within the 
reach of any energetic, resourceful and en- 
terprising farmer in that part of Tennessee. 


In addition, assistance has been given the 
workers in planning out their gardens and 
farm operations and this, together with the 
working out of a program of finishing road 
improvement work, forest planting and simi- 
lar forestry work on the TVA lands them- 
selves, has given this experiment in forest 
resettlement an excellent start. The stop- 
ping of forest fires, planting of forest tree 
crops such as black walnuts, Asiatic chest- 
nuts and similar valuable species, together 
with controlled grazing, the stocking of 
Norris Lake with valuable food and game 
fish and the general program of the For- 
estry Division is designed to make life take 
on a new hope in this little rural experi- 
ment. 


As originally planned by the Forestry 
Division it was hoped that the forest work- 
ers could be located in small settlements of 
from five to fifteen families. With this in 
mind, one such settlement has been begun 
on the south side of Norris Lake not far 
from the town of Norris. This little settle- 
ment has been named “Sequoyah Landing” 
after the famous Cherokee Indian Chief who 
originated a written language for his people 
and then taught them how to read and 
write. There is a very simply planned head- 
quarters for the business operations of the 
Forestry Division in administering the Norris 
Lake Forest, which is carried on by the For- 
est Development Section of the Forestry Divi- 
sion. The man in charge in the field is the 
Principal Ranger who has four forest guards 
under him to supervise the work of the twenty- 
two forest workers. On account of the pe- 
culiar shape of Norris Lake, much of the 
work can best be done by means of boats 
so that the Division has a fleet of two 
twenty-foot cruisers and six fast outboards. 
Armed with fire fighting tools and equip- 
ment and the two larger boats with two- 
way radios, the fire fighting crews are dis- 
patched from Sequoyah Landing very prompt- 
ly as soon as word is received of the out- 
break of any fire around the Lake. Tied in 
with the Forest administration at Sequoyah 
Landing and with the headquarters at Nor- 
ris, four 100-foot fire towers scattered over 
the area supply excellent opportunity for the 
towermen to spot forest fires as soon as 
they start and readily enables the dispatcher 
to start forest fire fighters towards the con- 
flagration with a minimum of delay so that 
great progress is being made _ towards 
stamping out the red demon of the woods. 
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PROMPTLY 


PREVENT 
TRAGEDIES 
LIKE THIS! 





FLAMES KILL THREE 


Five Injured as Forest Fire Traps 
U. S. Survey Party 


By United Press 

MALTA, Mont., —A toll of 
three dead, one missing and five in- 
jured was counted ‘today among 
members of a U.S. geological survey 
party who were trapped in a forest 
fire raging over a 25-mile front in 
the Little Rockies Mountains near 
Zortman, Mont. 

The dead: Cameron Baker, Havre, 
Mont., a student at Northwestern 
University; William Brockmeier, 
Lowell, Mass., student at Yale; John 
Rowles, Landusky, Mont. 








rot or puncture. 


for use on trucks, 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THE INDIAN TODAY! 


ECENTLY in a North Carolina 

forest all that prevented com- 
plete destruction of several acres of 
timber was the quick use of INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. A _ powerful stream 
of clear water directed at the base 
of several box faced long leaf pine 
extinguished the fire before 
Such in- 


stances occur often in districts pro- 


trees 
the tank was half empty. 


tected by these sturdy fire pumps. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER AND PRICES! 


D. B. SMITH & Co. 405 Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agents 


Hercules Equip. & Rubber Co. 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Western Loggers’ Machinery Co 
302 S. W. 4th St., Portland, Oregon 


The grim danger of unchecked fo 
in brief items ne as this. ae dees eee, wean Dea 
and controlling fires of this kind is with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS— 
the world’s foremost fire fighters. 

Built according to the specifications of veteran foresters, INDIANS 
afford protection for farms, camps, cottages and cabins, 
widely used by forest rangers, CCC camps, and fire departments. 

Strong metal tank stands alone—no propping to fill, 
Solid brass pump will not get out of order or 
cause trouble. Throws 50 ft. strong stream. Ventilated tank keeps out 
dampness and protects wearer’s back. 
galvanized tanks. Brass carrying handles. 


WORLD’S BEST FIRE FIGHTER 
for FORESTanp GRASS FIRES 
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The most direct method of preventing 


They are 


Will not 


Heavy solid brass bottom on 
Carrying rack, available 


Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 




















SINGLE & DOUBLE BIT 


AXES 


ALL PATTERNS 
+ 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
FOR THE LAST 
HALF CENTURY 





ALL KINDS OF 


LOGGING 
TOOLS 


CHAIN HOOKS, SWIVELS, 
COLD SHUTS & EVERY TOOL 
KNOWN FOR LOGGING. ALSO 
PULASKI MULTI-USE TOOLS 


WARREN AXE AND TOOL CO.. Warren, Pa. 
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WALTER W. HEAD—New York 
President, Boy Scouts of America 

MRS. EDWARD LA BUDDE—Wisconsin 
Chairman of Conservation, Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs 

IRVING H. LAROM—Wyoming 
Chairman, Féderal Elk Commission 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK R. McCOY, U.S.A.—IIl. 
2d Corps Army Area 

CRISPIN OGLEBAY—West Virginia 
Trustee, Oglebay Institute 

EDWARD A. O’NEAL, 3d—Illinois 
President, American Farm Bureau Federation 

LITHGOW OSBORNE—New York 
Conservation Commissioner of New York 

GEORGE W. PEAVY—Oregon 
President, Oregon State College 

ELMER GEORGE PETERSON—Utah 
President, Utah Agricultural College 

MISS CLAUDIA PHELPS—South Carolina 
Chairman, Conservation of Natural Resources, 
South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs 

MRS. GEORGE D. PRATT—New York 

* MRS. ANNA B. SCHERER—Connecticut 

DANIEL A. WALLACE—Minnesota 
Editor, “The Farmer” 

HENRY B. WARD—Dictrict of Columbia 
Secretary, The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

T. G. WOOLFORD—Georgia 
President, Georgia Forestry Association 

MRS. ROBERT C. WRIGHT—Pennsylvania 

airman, Conservation and Roadsides, The 
Garden Club of America 





Board of Directors 
PHILIP W. AYRES, 1939—New Hampshire 
Former Forester, Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests 
F. W. BESLEY, 1940—Maryland 
State Forester of Maryland 
W. R. BROWN, 1939—New Hampshire 
Chairman, N. H. Forestry Commission 
P. R. CAMP, 1940—Virginia 
Vice President, Camp Manufacturing Company 
SAMUEL T. DANA, 1937—Michigan 
School of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
WILLIAM B. GREELEY, 1938—Washington 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
W. B. GREELEY, 1936—New York 
Camp Fire Club of America 
A. S. HOUGHTON, 1939—New York 
New York State Reforestation Commission 
THOMAS P. LITTLEPAGE, 1938—D. C. 
Past President, D. C. Chamber of Commerce 
WILLIAM S. B. McCALEB, 1936—Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
JAMES G. K. McCLURE, JR., 1937—N. C. 
President, Farmers Federation 
JOHN C. MERRIAM, 1936—Dist. of Columbia 
President, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
JOSEPH HYDE PRATT—1936—North Carolina 
North Carolina Forestry Association 
JOHN W. WATZEK, JR., 1940—Illinois 
President, National Lumber Mfrs. Association 
WILLIAM P. WHARTON, 1937—Massachusetts 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
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All in the Point of View 

Lt. Hirschey: “What are you going to do, 
join the Army?” 

Molitor: “Yes, sir.” 

Lt. Horn: “Why not join the Navy and see 
the world through a porthole?” 

Shorty: “Why not join the C.C.C. and see 
the world through a brush pile?” 

—The Dynamo. 


Snappy Comeback 

The Sunday drivers had picked the farm- 
er’s fruit and his flowers, and their car was 
full of plunder. Pointing to an unexplored 
highway they inquired of the farmer: 

“Shall we take this road back to the city?” 

“You might as well,” replied the farmer; 
“you’ve got almost everything else!” 

—It’s Said and Done. 
“Half a Loaf’ 

Old Rastus settled himself in his chair and 
addressed his wife: “Yes, sah, Gal, dat boss 
done cut wages half in two again. Some ob 
de boys is kickin’ might pow’ful "bout it. But 
I ain’t goin’ta kick none. Way I figgers it— 
half of sumpin’ is better’n all of nuffin’.” 


Super fluous 

Out in Missouri they tell about a customer 
coming into the general store at the cross- 
roads and buying a couple of nightshirts. 
When he had completed his purchase and left 
the store, a long lanky lumberman asked the 
merchant: 

“What was them things that fellar got?” 

“Night shirts,” replied the merchant. “How 
about selling you some?” 

“Not me; don’t set around much at 
night.”—American Legion Monthly. 

















What Makes a Quarrel 


The town police force had succeeded in 
quelling an incipient uprising among the 
loggers and had hailed a couple of battlers 
before the justice of the peace. 

“And now,” inquired the magistrate over 
his glasses, “just what started all the trou- 
ble? 

“Well, yer honor,” spoke up one of the 
lumberjacks, “it was like this. He threw a 
glass o’ beer in my face—I popped him on 
the nose with a bottle—then he cut my head 
open with a chair—an’ the next thing we 


knew we found ourselves quarrelin’!” 


*Nuther Alligator Story 


There had been, you see, a colored re 
vival, and the colored revivalist was about 
to baptize a batch of converts in one of 
those dark, silent, suspicious-looking streams 
that you find in our Everglades. 

“Come,” the revivalist said, as he stepped 
into the black water. “Come, follow me, 
breddern and sistern.” 

But just then a couple of alligators raised 
their heads from the mud and opened their 
terrible mouths in a vast yawn. This caused 
the converts to step back with low cries of 
alarm. 

The revivalist rebuked them. “Breddern 
and sistern,” he said, “can’t you trust de 
Lord? He took keer o’ Jonah, didn’t he?” 

“Yaas, he did, pawson,” said a convert 
soberly, “but a whale’s different. A whale’s 
got memory. But if one o’ dem ’gators was 
ter swaller dis coon he’d jes’ go to sleep 
ag’in in de mud an’ fergit all about it.”— 
Florida Times-Union. 
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Twenty-Six Million Trees Planted 


A total of 26,150,197 tree seedlings were 
distributed to farmers for woodland and 
shelterbelt planting in forty states and two 
territories through federal-state cooperation 
last year, according to the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. This 
represents an increase of nearly six million 
trees over the number distributed the previ- 
ous year. A total of some 157,000,000 trees 
was produced by nurseries in these states 
to supply this demand and also to provide 
planting stock for use on state and _pri- 
vately owned forest lands. 

The distribution of trees for farm _plant- 
ing was carried out by state forestry de- 
partments cooperating with the United States 
Forest Service under the tree production 
section (Section 4) of the Clarke-McNary 
forestry law. Under this law, trees are dis- 
tributed only for farm forest and _ shelter- 
belt planting, and are sold at cost. Plant- 
ing on state and privately owned timber 
lands does not come under the provisions 
of this agreement. The 1935 figures in- 
clude trees distributed by Arkansas and 
Texas. Federal cooperation was begun with 
these states on July 1, 1935. 

The Forest Service pointed out that the 
twenty-six million trees distributed for farm 
planting in 1935 exceeded the average yearly 
distribution before 1929, for the first time 
since that date. 

State nursery production rose from a 
total of about 121,500,000 in 1934 to about 
157,000,000 in 1935. This increase was 
largely due to the efforts of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps workers detailed to many 
of the state forest tree nurseries. Also, 
C.C.C. boys, under the supervision of state 
forestry and conservation agencies, planted 
a total of 107,417,351 trees during 1935. 
Nearly seventy million of these were set 
out on state forest lands, and approximately 
seven million were planted on state-owned 
lands in 1935 by other than C.C.C. labor. 

Trees distributed to farmers in the South 
and East under the federal-state cooperative 
agreement were used primarily for timber, 
pulpwood or turpentine production. West 
of the Mississippi River, farmers planted 
trees principally for windbreaks and shelter- 
belts. Of the Hawaiian planting, sixty-four 
per cent was used for wood production. 
About forty per cent of the trees distributed 
in Puerto Rico were used for windbreaks 
and shelterbelts. 





Pennsylvania Extends Tenting Fees 


In order to facilitate outdoor camping 
on State Forests, the State Department of 
Forests and Waters recently installed a 
system of tenting fees, which is expected to 
eliminate a great deal of congestion in the 
State’s outdoor areas and enable more people 
to take advantage of this form of recreation. 

Deputy Secretary W. J. B. Winters said 
today that the tenting fee in State Forest 
areas would be $1.50 a week, after the first 
forty-eight hours. There will be no charge 
for the first two days. 

This is an extremely low charge and 
represents less than twenty-five cents a day. 
The camper will receive in return firewood, 
a tenting space forty by forty feet and the 
other usual accommodations. 

he new system will go into effect at the 
following areas, the Department announced: 
Pine Grove Furnace, Cumberland County; 
Caledonia, Cumberland County; Colerain, 
Franklin County; Greenwood Furnace, Hun- 
tingdon County; Promised Land Lake, Pike 
County; World’s End, Sullivan County; 
Cook Forest, Clarion County; Black Mo- 
shannon, Centre County. 


Fire Prevention Towers 





The Aermotor Company made a great contribution to the means employed for 
the preservation of our forests when it devised these observation towers. They 
















enable the observer to climb with ease to an 
elevation where a vast amount of surrounding 
territory can be surveyed. 


The stair flights are short with large land- 
ings at regular intervals. Both stairs and 
landings have guard rails so that anyone can 
climb these towers with a feeling of security. 


Aermotor towers are used in forest areas 
all over the United States. 


Pennsylvania is one of the largest users of 
these towers. 


The Aermotor Company builds strong 
towers at moderate prices. All steel parts 
are heavily galvanized after fabrication so 
that they are fully protected against corro- 
sion for a Tong period of time. Towers of 
this type which were erected 20 years ago are 
still in perfect condition. 
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FOREST RANGER 





Here is the sleeping bag that keeps 
35,000 of Uncle Sam's Forest Rangers 
comfortable at night. Designed for 
comfort, built “to take it,” priced for 
any man’s pocket—that's the FOREST 
RANGER! Letters come in from sat- 
isfied users in nearly every mail—ihe 
greatest proof in the world that there 
is no finer sleeping bag made to 
retail within $10 of the low, every- 
day price of $16.50. Camping, fishing, 
or just auto-touring, carry a genuine 


FOREST RANGER, $ 50 
without carrying straps $15.50 ] 6 


SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO. 
Dexter Ave. and Republican St. Seattle 


When Writing Advertisers—Mention AMERICAN 


America’s Outstanding Sleeping Bag 


SIDE WINGS Cive EXTRA 
Be) DEALERS 
foe caveuine Write for attrac. 
tive proposition 
to handle Amer- 
ica’s most pop- 
ular sleeping 
ag — in the 
popular price 
field. 


10 snow 
PRATTRESS CONSTRUCTION 


NOTICE 


There is only one genuine 
FOREST RANGER Sleep- 
ing Bag. Others may try 
to imitate—a tribute to 
leadership. Insist upon the 
GENUINE — look for the 
FOREST RANGER label. 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 


ne Me 

/ 
ATTA VBA 

COMPACT 

POWERFUL 


SAFE 







THREE SIZES 
Two Ton “Lightweight” 
Five Ton ‘General Utility” 
15 Ton “Special” 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 


—Adjustable length 


Dealers in all principal cities. 
Full descriptive literature gladly mailed. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 


2724 6th Ave. S. 


for Its Weight in the World” 


crank handle—Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings — Spring operated safety dog. 


Seattle, Wash. 











Idaho 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 





eral, State and private work. 


Science in Forestry respectively. 


employment. 





Catalog Free 














School of Forestry 


Offers thorough training in tech- 
nical forestry, preparing for Fed- 


Four and five year courses, lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
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Hotel Wachapreague 
Best fishing 


GOOD EATS 
Late April to Late November 





Ownership-Management 


Home Comforts 


For Seasons and Varieties Send for Booklets 
Channel Bass, September to October 15th 


A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Va. 
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National Forest Income Shows 
Increase 


Receipts from the sale of timber and 
other resources in the National Forests of 
the Rocky Mountain Region for the fiscal 
year 1936, which closed on June 30, totaled 
$703,058.97, which is the largest amount 
collected since 1931 and is twenty-five per 
cent greater than for the fiscal year 1935, 
according to figures just compiled by J. I. 
Buckner, Regional Fiscal Agent. This ex- 
cellent showing in National Forest business 
reflects the general improvement in business 
conditions throughout the Nation. There are 
increases for every resource. Receipts from 
the sale of timber amount to $236,731.34 
and fees from the grazing of cattle and 
sheep on forest ranges on the twenty-one 
forests in the Rocky Mountain region brought 
in $409,819. 

The Harney National Forest, with head- 
quarters at Custer, South Dakota, had the 
largest business of any of the twenty-one 
forests in the region, with receipts totaling 
$72,338.51. This was due largely to heavy 
cutting of government timber on this forest, 
which brought in returns of $60,023. 

The Montezuma National Forest, with 
headquarters at Mancos, Colorado, stands 
second on the list, with receipts of $54,- 
289.57, and the Medicine Bow Forest, with 
headquarters at Laramie, Wyoming, stands 
third, with returns of $52,193.67. 





Reforestation Record Made 
in South 


The U. S. Forest Service recently com- 
pleted the largest annual tree-planting pro- 
gram ever undertaken in the South. Ac- 
cording to Joseph C. Kircher, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Southern Regional Forester for the 
United States, his organization used 48,000,- 
000 seedlings, most of them long-leaf pine 
and slash pine, for reforestation from De- 
cember 1, 1935, to May 1, 1936. The ma- 
jority of these young trees were grown in 
the Stuart Nursery on the Kisatchie Na- 
tional Forest near Alexandria, Louisiana, 
from cones gathered by C.C.C. boys through- 
out the Scuth and shipped to the nursery 
for the extraction and planting of the seed. 
There was a bumper crop of pine cones last 
year, and the Forest Service took full ad- 
vantage of it. Six or seven years may elapse 
before Nature again provides such a bounti- 
ful supply of seed. 

All of the tree planting work was carried 
on with C.C.C. labor on National Forest land. 
Louisiana was the largest benefactor from 
the Feceral reforestation program. A total 
of 21,661,500 trees were planted in that 
state on the cut-over lands of the Kisatchie 
National Forest. Thousands of acres of 
these denuded lands have been acquired by 
the Government in the last few years for ad- 
dition to the Kisatchie National Forest. 

Mississippi ranked next to Louisiana in 
benefits from the Federal tree-planting pro- 
gram, with a total of 19,884,400 trees for 
her share. Three of her National Forests— 
Bienville, Holly Springs, and De Soto, par- 
ticipated in the program which involved 
22,600 acres. Most of the trees were pine. 

Extensive reforestation was also carried on 
in Texas, Arkansas and other Southern 
States in which National Forests are located. 
An unusual feature of the reforestation pro- 
gram, Mr. Kircher said, was the planting of 
531,000 tropical seedlings on 800 acres in the 
Caribbean National Forest in Puerto Rico, 
the only National Forest outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. This 
forest is administered by Mr. Kircher from 
his headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Million Acre Forestry Project in 
Mississippi 

Governor Hugh L. White, as chairman of 
the Mississippi Forestry Commission, and J, 
H. Thickens vice-president of the Masonite 
Corporation, have signed an agreement pro- 
viding for cooperation between the two agen- 
cies in reforestation, forest education, forest 
management, distribution of forest nursery 
stock and the establishment of school and 
other forests and forestry demonstration plots 
on approximately 1,000,000 acres of forest 
lands adjacent to the Masonite Corporation 
plant at Laurel, Mississippi. The budget and 
the work plan, as presented by State Forester 
Fred Merrill, have already been approved by 
both the Commission and the Corporation. 

This is probably the first time that a large 
wood-using industry has undertaken forestry 
work entirely on the lands of others and the 
owners are under no obligations, because of 
services rendered, to sell the forest products 
to the Corporation. Commenting on this un- 
usual situation, Vice-President Thickens said: 

“With 53,000,000 cords of pine pulpwood 
and nearly 30,000.000 cords of hardwood pulp- 
wood now standing on 14,000,000 acres in 
Mississippi, according to recent figures re- 
leased by the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, there is no urgest need for intensive 
forestry practices on our part. since the total 
pulpwood taken from Mississippi by all pulp- 
ing industries may not exceed 400,000 cords 
per year. However, the Masonite Corporation 
has a real and personal interest in the devel- 
opment of the State of Mississippi, and es- 
pecially that part of the State most intimate 
to our Laurel plant. Our supply of pulpwood 
is already assured, but we feel a certain obli- 
gation to aid in a more intensive development 
of these forest lands, not only for pulpwood 
but for the production of poles, piling, lum- 
ber naval stores, veneer and other products 
that may produce higher values to ihe land 
owners.” 

As forester for the project, Lee C. Sessions 
has been released to the Corporation by the 
Commission. 

The first year objectives, as prepared by 
the State Forester, include aid in organizing 
volunteer and group fire control, securing 300 
farmers who will each plant 1,000 trees fur- 
nished by the project, educational work in 
many phases, demonstrations of thinning and 
pruning, marking trees for stand improve- 
ment, supervising seed collection and farm- 
ers’ forest nurseries, and making plans for 
school forests. The budget for ali purposes 
is approximately $6,000.00 for the first year, 
of which the Corporation will pay about two- 
thirds and the Commission the remainder. 





Wisconsin's Game Farm 


A fifty-five page guide to the bird and 
animal kingdom of Wisconsin, centering 
around the activities of the state experi- 
mental game and fur farm at Povynette, 
has just been issued by the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department at Madison, Wisconsin. 

The pocket-sized booklet will be available 
to visitors at the state farm and to the 
public generally. 

The guidebook explains the purposes of the 
farm in wholesale propagation of birds and 
animals; in helping to further develop the 
commercial fur industry, and in meeting 
animal and bird disease factors. 

One feature of the booklet is a series of 
short sketches on the more important birds 
and animals found at the state farm telling 
of their importance to Wisconsin wiidlife 
and the prospect of a future place in the 
state under present development plans. 
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‘Book 


CReviews 


THE BIG TREES 


If you have never seen the California Big Trees, 
you can hardly be prepared for the impressive 
moment when you first stand in their presence. 
Their size is inspiring. But the thing you re- 
member longest is their stately dignity and the 
cathedral silence of the Redwood groves. 




















TREES AND SHRUBS OF MinneEsoTA, by C. O. 
Rosendahl and F. K. Butters. Published 
by the University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Price $3.00. 

Designed to interest the men and women 
who find refreshment in the study of plants 
or animals, “Trees and Shrubs of Minnesota” 
presents in an orderly manner carefully pre- 
pared descriptions of all of the trees and 
shrubs native to that state, together with de- 
scriptions of some of the more common 
trees from outside sources. 

Many of the species are illustrated by ex- 
cellent line drawings showing the characteris- 
tics of leaves, blossoms, and fruits. Occa- 
sionally confusion may arise because of the 
nomenclature which follows the International 
rules as set forth by the Vienna Congress of 
1905 and revised by the Brussels Congress of 
1910. This occasionally differs from Sud- 
worth or Sargent, but the footnotes are suffi- 
ciently clear to avoid confusion. 

Readers interested in the meaning of the 
Latin names will find helpful references in 
nearly every instance. The book will be 
useful throughout the entire northeastern 
corner of the country.—G. 

















Scores of Redwood groves are close to South- 
ern Pacific’s lines: Sequoia Gigantea in the 
General Grant and Sequoia National Parks 
and the Mariposa Grove near Yosemite; Se- 
quoia Sempervirens in the Redwood Empire 
and near Santa Cruz. 


Go west on one of Southern Pacific’s Four 
Scenic Routes and return on a different one. 
See the whole Pacific Coast for little or no 
additional rail fare. All trains on our Four 
Scenic Routes are completely air-conditioned. 
For information and literature, write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. AF-9, 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 


Insects—Man’s Cuter Competitors, by W. 
P. Flint and C. L. Metcalf. Published by 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Price $1.00. 133 pages, 
illustrated. 





How man and insects fight each other is 
the burden of this book—and what they fight 
about and why. The authors tell us what 
an insect is, and describe the lives and 
habits of some of them, singling out a few 
whose depredations are most remarkable 
and dangerous.—R. S. R. 

NavaL Stores Hanpsook, edited by Eloise 
Gerry. The Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 200 pages, ills., paper 
cover. Price, 20 cents a copy. 

_Improved and economical methods of opera- 
tion to secure maximum yield and quality of 
gum from the turpentine forest are featured 
in this handbook issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Edited and 
mm part written by Dr. Eloise Gerry, naval 
stores specialist of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wisconsin, it has had care- 
ful checking by technical and trade authorities 
and presents the latest information on all 
Phases of woods work as well as the natural - - — LL 
process of resin formation in the tree. 

Selection of stands for turpentining, charac- 
teristics of high and low yielding trees, ef- 
ects of fire, prevention of dry-facing, care of 
the stand for satisfactory lumbering after tur- 
pentining, and the results of heavy and light 
chipping as reflected in annual and lifetime 
yield of the tree are among the subjects 
treated in detail. While much has been writ- 








Something You’ve Always Wanted! 


CONSERVATION 


A Digest for the Conservationist 


CONSERVATION not only saves a vast 
amount of time required to read a great 
many periodicals, but also it saves the cost 
of buying them. CONSERVATION costs 
only 50c a year. This new publication is 
issued every other month. To 
: subscribe, just fill in and return 50c 

ECOGNIZING that a great many people are the order form below. 
R interested in the conservation of natural a year 


resources, but have not time to keep (Fill in, or ont and mail) 








ten on various scientific and industrial aspects 
of naval stores production, this handbook is 
unique in that it brings together more com- 
Plete information than has ever before been 
available in a brief compass of 200 pages. A 
list of nearly 600 previous publications, Ameri- 
can and foreign, is included for reference. 
Other outstanding features of the work are 


its numerous excellent illustrations and a full 
cross-index.—_L. M. C 





abreast of the numerous important articles 
in current periodicals, The American For- 
estry Association now publishes CONSER- 
VATION, a readers’ digest of current ar- 
ticles on conservation. 


Selected articles from current magazines, 
newspapers and books are reprinted in 
CONSERVATION in 
They are brief, timely and authoritative. 





condensed form, 


The American Forestry Association, Wash., D. C. 
Send me CONSERVATION for years at 


50c a year. 
Name 
Street Address 


City State 
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NURSERIES 








Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 
Durchased from us More Reasonably than any- 
where else. Write for list and prices. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 











EVERGREEN 


TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust. Nore 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. A-96, Fryeburg, Maine 





















Your Trees 
Should be 
TRIMMED Scientifically 


There is no task to tree 
trimming when Bartlett Prun- 
ing Implements are used— 
endorsed everywhere by ex- 
pert horticulturists. 

POLE SAW—No. 44—(curve 
saw cuts freely, 8 ft., $4.40. 

—_ lengths up to 16 ft., 


LOPPING SHEARS No. 777— 
(will not wound the bark) 
26 inch, white ash, highly 
tempered steel, $3.50. 

POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
No. 1W Rope Pull, No. 1R 

4 Wire Pull (compound lever, 

easy cutting) 6 ft. pole, 
$5.90. Other lengths up to 

16 ft., $7.50. 


Ask for Complete List and Catalog No. 22 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 



































Classified 


Peonies 











TREE PEONIES, finest named blooming vari- 
eties. Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 








THE WILDERNESS ON OLD NORTH MOUNTAIN 


(Continued from page 412) 


the Central Atlantic states and belongs to the 
family of the late Colonel R. Bruce Ricketts. 
An easy foot trail leads west a short mile from 
the Ricketts house to Cliff View, where one 
can look far down into the wooded valley of 
East Fishing Creek,—a perfect wilderness 
picture framed by the nearby hemlocks. In 
the Lake Ganoga Forest hemlocks were cut in 
the lumbering operations of the 1890's, one of 
which competent authorities declare contained 
968 rings of annual growth! Even the “record 
hemlock” of the Tionesta Forest, which had 
567 annual rings, seems almost small by com- 
parison. While these giants are gone, there 
still stand many imposing trees. 

In the North Mountain region are many 
northern species of plants and birds seldom 
seen so far south. On Lake Ganoga and along 
the upper portions of East Fishing Creek the 
bird lover can hear singing at the same time 
four of America’s loveliest thrushes—the wood, 
the veery, the hermit and the olive-:acked. 
Along the splashing waters of the streams 
are both the Louisiana and the northern 
water thrush, and in the hemlock forest 
abound the _ black-throated blue warbler, 
the black-throated green warbler, the mag- 
nolia warbler with blackburnian and Canada 
warblers. Old hemlocks, maple, birch and 
beech dominate the upper story of the forest, 
sheltering a dense undergrowth of hobble- 
bush and fine specimens of large-leaved 
holly. Around the shores of Lake Ganoga, 


Painter Den Pond, and other lakes, the moun- 
tain ash reaches unusual size. The rich cool 
soil of the forest floor supports dalibarda, star 
flower, goldthread, a wealth of wood terns, 
and many other interesting species, including 
small plants and flowers typical of the dark 
coniferous-hardwood forest. 


Northeast of Lake Ganoga on the South 
Branch of the Loyalsock are swamps and cold 
bogs surrounded by spruce, larch and fir. One 
bog around Little Rouse Pond, at an altitude 
of about 2,000 feet, contains such northern 
plants as labrador tea, bog-rosemary and large 
cranberry, while in Behr Swamp is a patch of 
the southern climbing fern. 


The close proximity of two of the largest 
State Game Refuges in Pennsylvania has helped 
increase the deer in the vicinity of North 
Mountain. Foxes, raccoons, minks, and squir- 
rels are also common. Even bobcats remain, 
although they have been greatly reduced in 
numbers by hunters and game wardens. In 
Crane Swamp, on one of the upper tribu- 
taries of the Loyalsock, at an altitude of 2,200 
feet, a Canada lynx was trapped four years 
ago. Black bears were common a few years 
ago and still are found. Smaller species of 
mammals like mice and several species of 
shrews are well represented, the longtailed 
woodland and jumping mouse is common in 
some sections and snowshoe rabbits are 
plentiful. 


PENNSYLVANIA VIEWS HER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


The joint meeting of The American For- 
estry Association and the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association to be held at Eagles Mere 
on September 9 to 11 is the fruit of long 
continued cooperative effort in a common 
cause. It is more than the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion, and more than the sixty-first anniver- 
sary of The American Forestry Association. 
It establishes a milestone in the progress of 
state forestry where its citizens may review 
the history of forest conservation in Penn- 
sylvania, where they may take stock of ac- 
complishments, and finally where the leaders 
may take sights and set stakes for further 
accomplishments in the future. 

Long before 1886, when Joseph T. Roth- 
rock paved the way for the state-wide or- 
ganization of the Department of Forests and 
Waters, by helping establish the Pennsylva- 
nia Forestry Association, leaders in the key- 
stone state recognized the first principle of 
conservation as wise use. Under the guid- 
ance of Rothrock, with his colleagues and 
successors, this principle has been applied 
to the forests and waters of that state to the 
end that they may serve the greatest good 
for the greatest number of people for the 
longest time. 

The Pennsylvania Forestry Association took 
the lead in effecting the legislation in 1895 
which resulted in including a Commissioner 
of Forestry in the newly created State De- 
partment of Agriculture. It has repeatedly 
led public opinion to help in additional ac- 
complishments. 

As the first Commissioner, Dr. Rothrock 
was responsible for promoting forestry within 
the state. He was instructed to gather and 
publish information on forestry, to give prac- 
tical advice to forest owners and those in- 
terested in forestry, to make and carry 


out rules and regulations for the enforce- 
ment of all laws designed to protect forests, 
and to administer the state forest lands. 
This still forms the basis on which the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters functions, 
but the interpretation has grown to an ex- 
tent only dreamed by the early backers of 
the movement. 

Fifty years ago there were no state forest 
lands. But there were the beginnings of a 
Pennsylvania desert. With increasing re- 
sentment over the large areas of forest land 
which had been laid waste by destructive 
lumbering and fire, the public demanded a 
solution, and far-seeing individuals succeeded 
in focusing opinion through such public 
groups as the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation and The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. This led to the next step, when in 
1897 the state legislature passed laws au- 
thorizing appropriations and bond __ issues 
for the purchase of land by the state. As 
a result of these, Pennsylvania stands out 
among all states which own and administer 
state forest lands and has over 1,600,000 
acres under administration. 

Pennsylvania has not stopped with the ac- 
quisition and administration of state forest 
lands and has always recognized her re- 
sponsibility to the private timberland owner 
with whom the State has consistently co- 
operated to the end that forests may be 
protected from fire. Her enviable fire record 
indicates that the citizens have taken to 
heart an early warning of Dr. Rothrock when 
he said: “The most important problem be- 
fore the American public today is the sup- 
pression of forest fires, both on private and 
public land.” The fire problem is still pres- 
ent, but thanks to public education and law 
enforcement is a little less pressing in Penn- 
sylvania than in some other states. 
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Research in silviculture to develop the for- 
est for recreational and esthetic purposes has 
proceeded hand in hand with the economic 
studies, with the result that Pennsylvania’s 
forests are noted for their game and their 
recreational opportunities. ; 

To provide the staff for the protection, de- 
velopment, and public use of the natural re- 
sources, Pennsylvania early provided the 
means for training a competent body of tech- 
nically trained foresters. Today, with the two 
state schools combined to serve the state and 
the nation, Pennsylvanians are taking leading 
parts in the national program of forest con- 
servation. The state association has helped 


in the development of forest education, and 
the educators, in turn, have built up the 
means for more extensive public education. 

In the fifty years since Dr. Rothrock and 
his colleagues established the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, the conception of con- 
servation has grown and forestry has taken a 
new place in the life of the state and nation. 
It follows that there is much to be done by 
the public, so that the opportunities for the 
two organizations which are sponsoring the 
Pennsylvania meeting have also increased. 
May this meeting be the forerunner of great- 
er and greater accomplishments for the public 
good. 


THE FLAMINGO COMES TO FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 411) 


A boat and a small crew were secured, and 
the search was begun in a territory lying some 
three hundred miles eastward from Havana. 

During the ensuing days, something more 
than eighteen hundred flamingos were counted, 
these being either on or in the neighborhood 
of Isle Turiguano, Cayo Coco and Cayo Ro- 
mano, lying off the north coast of Camaguey 
Province. One flock of several hundred came 
under our observation. This great mass of 
birds, streaming across the sky with necks 
and legs fully extended, presented an ainaz- 
ing spectacle. Usually they were found in 
small groups, or as single individuals scat- 
tered about over their extensive feeding terri- 
tories. Except when on the wing, all were 
discovered wading in the wide, shallow flats. 
Not one flamingo was ever found standing or 
walking on dry ground or even on sand bars 
exposed at low tide. 

It was too early in the season for the birds 
to be breeding, but I was taken to three of 
their former nesting sites. At one of these, 
on Cayo Coco, my guide showed me the spot 
where two years before he and some of his 
associates had raided a flamingo colony. About 
1,500 of the young birds had been driven across 
the sand, then taken in skiffs to a schooner 
and brought to the Cuban mainland. In Moron 
and other towns, they have been herded in the 
streets like so many geese, and sold at an 
average price of fifty cents per head. That 
my captain was quite ready to taste flamingo 
flesh was evidenced by his eager pursuit and 
capture of a large flamingo with a broken 
wing. I was so inconsiderate of my patron’s 
appetite as to liberate the bird when he was 
not looking. However, he consoled himself by 
stewing a pot of young cormorants, which he 
knocked from their nests with an oar. 

Soon after this I began a campaign to see 
if it was not possible to extend protection to 
these Camaguey flamingos, but for a time no 
one occupying an official position in Cuba 
could be found who evinced the slightest in- 
terest in such an undertaking. 


E. J. Barker, an American in charge of the 
Turiguano Development Company, was re- 
sponsible for my going to Camaguey, and dur- 
ing the ensuing twelve years I have kept in 
touch with him on the flamingo problem. Mr. 
Barker enjoys the friendship of various Cuban 
officials, among whom is Sr. Jose Isaac Corral, 
head of the Department of Mountains, Mines 
and Agriculture, who developed quite an in- 
terest in bird protection. I have no doubt 
Sr. Corral’s influence was an important factor 
in bringing about the beneficial results that 
have been achieved. 


_ A Decree by President Machado, published 
in the Official Gazette, July 28, 1933, declared 
that the North Coast of Camaguey with its 
neighboring shoals and islands should hence- 
forth be a “Natural Shelter for Flamingos”; 
In other words, a flamingo sanctuary where 
these birds may not be killed or captured. 


Perhaps that order has been the means of 
saving some flamingos, as the rural guards and 
national marines are among those entrusted 
with the enforcement of the decree. How- 
ever, it is too much to expect that rural coast- 
wise people will readily and completely re- 
linquish a privilege which from father to son 
has been enjoyed for generations. 

Lately there have been other important hap- 
penings. An order signed by President Bar- 
net on April 3, 1936, makes it illegal to export 
from Cuba “flamingos, cranes, wild ducks, and 
pigeons of any kind” for a period of twenty 
years. This is designed to prevent further 
exportation of flamingos which, having been 
captured while young and raised in captivity, 
were destined for zoological gardens and for 
private parks in the United States and else- 
where. 

Another decree, signed June 1, 1936, ex- 
tends the previous one regarding the protec- 
tion for flamingos frequenting the north coast 
of Camaguey Province, by including the birds 
inhabiting the adjoining coast-line of the 
Province of Santa Clara, and extending the 
same restrictions to the flamingos inhabiting 
the south coast of both of these Provinces. To 
Sr. Jean Federico Cantellas, General Inspector 
of Hunting and Fauna, we must give credit 
for using his great influence to bring about 
these highly commendable reforms. 


Cuba, which has been dishearteningly slow 
in stemming the tide of bird destruction which 
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for so long has surged over this beautiful 
island, is giving encouraging indication that 
it is becoming conscious of its obligation to 
wildlife. This awakening of the official con- 
science on the subject, should in time extend 
to the public conscience, and the flamingos 
greatly benefit thereby. 

With the flamingos of South Andros and 
Cuba protected, the prospects seem fairly good 


Conference on O and C 


In response to a call by Secretary Ickes 
of the Department of the Interior, a meeting 
was held in Portland, Oregon, on July 27, 
to discuss the proposal embodied in a bill 
introduced by Congressman DeRouen (HR 
12874) during the closing days of the last 
session of Congress, which provides for plac- 
ing the Oregon and California revested grant 
lands under sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment. The meeting was conducted by Mr. 
Rufus G. Poole, assistant solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior, assisted by Ward 
Shepard, Robert Marshall, John Coffman, 
E. P. Rands, and one or two other members 
of that Department. 


The meeting was attended by about forty 
persons representing the lumber industry, in- 
dividual lumber interests, the State Board of 
Forestry, the County Judges’ Association, the 
State Agricultural College, the United States 
Forest Service, and others. Congressman 
Mott, representing the District in which 
most of the O & C lands lie, was a leading 
participant. 

It was suggested that the highly contro- 
versial questions of which federal agency 
should administer the lands and the dis- 
position of the revenues from the sale of 
O & C timber should be omitted from the 
discussion, as their discussion did not ap- 
pear to be necessary in connection with the 
consideration of the program of sustained 
yield, and as the jurisdictional question par- 
ticularly involved those higher in authority, 
it could not be settled at such a meeting 
in any event. 

The discussion, opened by W. B. Greeley, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, dealt chiefly with the 
provisions for sustained yield and brought 
out a number of suggestions for giving the 
legislation a somewhat more specific and 
detailed form. It was asserted on behalf 
of the lumbermen that their interest in 





for the permanent preservation of this mag. 
nificent species to the avifauna of North 
America. 


In the meantime the flamingos of Hialeah 
Park are prospering, and this assemblage of 
amazingly colored birds constitutes one of the 
most gorgeous ornithological sights the United 
States has to offer. 


Lands Held in Portland 


stabilization of the industry and in the 
dependent communities is such that they are 
very anxious to see the O & C lands placed 
on a sustained-yield basis and that appro- 
priate forestry measures on adjacent private 
lands be required of the owners as a condi- 
tion precedent to such owners being allowed 
to purchase O & C timber. It was specifi- 
cally proposed that the allowable annual cut 
on the O & C lands as a whole be limited 
to 500 million board feet until the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall have given the pos- 
sible cut further study and revised this fig- 
ure. 

Congressman Mott stated that the question 
of revenues would have to be considered 
and that the counties were entitled to a con- 
tinuation of full tax payments under the 
Stanfield Bill, and he felt that any new 
legislation should insure this. Several oth- 
ers representing the counties spoke in sup- 
port of this view. 

E. L. Potter, representing the Agricultural 
College, suggested that the bill should pro- 
vide for placing such O & C lands as are 
chiefly valuable for grazing under the pro- 
visions of the Taylor Act. 

The Forest Service Representatives sup- 
ported the idea of applying sustained yield, 
a program which they have long urged, and 
without attempting to discuss questions of 
jurisdiction merely indicated that the relation 
of many of the lands to the National For- 
ests made it inevitable that the question of 
National Forest status for at least some of 
the lands could not be avoided. 

Drafts of proposed substitute bills were 
submitted by Messrs. Greeley and Mason 
(the latter on behalf of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce), and the conference closed 
with the appointment of a committee by Mr. 
Poole to collaborate with him in consider- 
in a revision of HR 12874. The following 
day Mr. Poole and others spent in visiting 
some of the operations on O & C lands. 


Drought-Stricken Ducks Flock to Federal Refuges 


Thousands of wild ducks in t}+ drought- 
stricken areas in the Great Plains, particu- 
larly in the Dakotas, are flocking into the 
northern refuges established by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Left behind at dried pot- 
holes and small lakes are the bodies of many 
young ducks. Some of them died in their 
nests—others perished in traveling overland 
in search of food and water. 

Latest reports to the Biological Survey de- 
scribe the waterfowl situation in the drought- 
stricken areas as “critical.” In North Dakota 
and other areas where small bodies of water 
have dried up the losses are expected to be 
as great, or greater than they were during the 
severe drought of 1934. 

Sportsmen and game officials in North Da- 
kota, however, are carrying on “rescue opera- 
tions” with fairly good results. They are 
transferring large numbers of young ducks 
from the dry, or drying areas to areas where 
water is plentiful. Last spring a large num- 
ber of the ducks flying northward settled at, 
potholes and small lakes in North Dakota 
and in similar areas in other parts - the 
Great Plains. These places were fille’ with 


water then, but abort two weeks ago they 
began to dry up. 

Officials of the Biological Survey fear that 
many of the late broods in the drought area 
will perish. Much of the natural cover for 
ducks, the officials say, has been destroyed 
and under severe drought conditions young 
ducks commonly die in a few days. The 
drought region includes extensive nesting 
areas of pintails, scaups, spoonbills, mallards, 
teal, canvasbacks, redheads, and other species. 

The officials are especially concerned over 
the fate of the redheads, canvasbacks, and 
other diving ducks. The numbers of these 
species have been alarmingly decreased in 
recent years, and a larger proportion of their 
breeding range, as compared with that of 
other species, has been included in the areas 
ravaged by droughts of recent years as We 
as by the present drought. 

One of the serious after-effects of the 
drought for ducks in the Great Plains region 
will probably be a shortage next fall of natu- 
ral aquatic food. Large numbers of these 
food plants have already been dried up by 
the drought without bearing fruit or seeds. 
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GAME RETURNS TO THE LAND OF WILLIAM PENN 


(Continued from page 407) 


The payment of bounties in Pennsylvania 
is more or less traditional for it goes back 
as early as 1683 when ten shillings were paid 
on dog wolves. 

The Bureau of Education conducts biologi- 
cal researches, delivers lectures to organiza- 
tions, makes motion pictures of wild animal 
life, and prepares and issues a monthly mag- 
azine known as the Pennsylvania Game News, 
as well as bulletins and posters of interest 
to sportsmen and scientists. 


Game propagation, which was started on 
several game refuges in 1928 on a small 
scale, and with almost no facilities, has pro- 
gressed so that now the Commissivia owns 
four regular state game farms, two for rear- 
ing ring-necked pheasants and rabbits, one 
for quail, and one for wild turkeys. 


During 1935 these farms set a production 
record never before equaled by any state or 
privately owned game farm system. The four 
state game farms shipped for restocking pur- 
poses 45,398 ring-necked pheasants, 9,181 bob- 
white quail, 3,593 wild turkeys, and 833 wild 
ducks. Much game is also purchased an- 
nually. During 1935 over 77,000 cottontail 
rabbits were purchased and released, also a 
goodly number of fox, squirrels and raccoons. 

Under the present policy of restocking de- 
pleted areas of the Commonwealth with wild- 
life, game is never released on lands which 
are posted against hunting, nor on areas 
which are open only to a privileged few. 
It is released only on areas that are closed 
to hunting entirely, such as game refuges, or 
on lands which are wholly open to public 
hunting. 


Game distribution is no longer a matter of 
simply taking it out some place and letting 
it go. Today it is handled systematically 
through the district game protectors in each 
county, who see that it is released in the 
areas most suited to its natural reproduction. 
This is as it should be, for in the first place 
the game protector knows better than any- 
one else which sections of his county need 
replenishing most, and further, every protec- 
tor in the State has been carefully schooled 
in the selection of the proper cover and other 
natural environment of the game he received, 
whether it is ring-necked pheasants, quail, 
wild turkeys, rabbits, raccoons, or any other 
species. 

The budgeting and accounting in connec- 
tion with the “Game Fund” is handled by 
the Bureau of Office Maintenance. This in- 
come is received from the sale of hunting 
licenses and penalties and from the sale of 
special licenses such as those issued to taxi- 
dermists, fur dealers, ferret owners, and nu- 
merous others. This amounted during the 
fiscal year June 1, 1933, to May 31, 1934, 
to $1,134,664. 

No one can estimate the recreational value 
of hunting. The monetary value also is tre- 
mendous and Pennsylvania estimates the 
value of her game to be about $6,000,000, 
and the fur value about $2,000,000. Penn. 
sylvania hunters spend about $10,000,000 a 
year on guns and ammunition, clothing and 
equipment, gas and oil, railroad fare, food- 
stuffs, and many other accessories or neces- 
sities. Thus practically every conceivable in- 
dustry or profession is benefited either di- 
rectly or indirectly as the result of hunting. 


THE CONSERVATION PARADOX IN OHIO 


(Continued from page 401) 


that this only made populations below the 
devastated area the victims of greater 
floods, he replied that it was “up to the 
other fellow to look out for himself.” The 
inference was that all streams should be 
drained of their waters throughout their 
length! In the case of the removal of 
underbrush, the professed reason in most 
cases was to create park areas—although 
these were often in such situations as to 
cause serious erosion. 

All of which only strengthens the con- 
viction that, despite the vast volume of 
propaganda, the present national adminis- 
tration has no definite conservation program. 
Otherwise, how could the Soil Conservation 
Service, for instance, and the engineers 
of various departments both be right? In 
other words, the rapid run-off of waters, 
with its concomitant, soil erosion, is either 
right or wrong! 

In the face of the government’s contra- 
dictory policies, the thoughtful conserva- 
onist is speculating on what the Adminis- 
tration’s vast new plan to stop the erosion 
of farm lands really means. If Washington 
Is sincere about it, the government’s pro- 
gram must embrace known ways of com- 
bating soil erosion and the immediate cessa- 
tion of the works of destruction, such as 
ditching, dredging and deforesting. Here, 
in Ohio, one often wonders whether many 
of the engineers and other “experts” put 
in charge of CCC, WPA and army proj- 
ects know what causes or cures soil erosion 
and water waste. What, for instance, are 
we to think of engineers who solemnly set 
own in an application for a CCC camp 


in Shelby County, Ohio, that the “cleaning 
of old ditches and channeling of streams is 
a needed soil conservation work?” 

And what are we to think of officials in 
Washington, who, while preaching the neces- 
sity of saving our natural resources, actually 
are causing their destruction wholesale by 
approving projects that clearly are destruc- 
tive in their results? Either they are 
hypocrites or they do not know the first 
principles of conservation! And if they do 
not know, why do they not employ those 
who do? The answer is basic. The whole 
system of creating work has been wrong 
from the first, especially in so far as it 
applied to conservation. Practically all 
projects in Ohio originate locally; there is 
no large plan behind them; they may be 
anything, and the fact that they may be 
inadvisable or that they may nullify each 
other, seems not to matter. No system so 
conceived can do otherwise than cause con- 
fusion and destruction. 

Moreover, methods of wasting soil and 
water have been so long practiced, it is but 
logical that local agencies will ask for 
projects even though they are destructive. 
As an example of the tendency of local 
officials to ask that government money be 
spent on destructive projects, one need only 


point to the habit in Ohio of dredging 
streams. This practice, started many years 
ago, was of necessity limited to _ those 


counties rich enough to indulge in such a 
mad delusion. But since the release of 
billions by Uncle Sam for any and all sorts 
of projects, the work has gained new 
impetus. 
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Please send me free folder describing Ta-Pat-Co 


Sleeping Bags, Parkas, Air Mattresss, Ponchos, 
Vests, Bag-Tents, Duffle Bags, etc. 


Duck 


Name 





Address ....... 





SENSATIONAL SALE Below Cost 


Brand New Tested Imported Arms 








Model 12. Swing-out cylinder, 
hand ejector, front latch, 6 shot, 
double action. Sturdily con- 
structed; fine blued steel; rubber 
38 cal. only, 44%”. Regular price 
$9.95. Sale price any caliber—$7.45. 
DICTATOR: Mod. 11—with underlug and side 
push button; in 32; 32/20 & 38 cal. 3%, 4% 
& 5”. Special $8.45. 

AUTOMATICS: Model 066, 7 shot, blued steel, accurate, 
hard hitting; durable; single safety. 25 cal., 
size; wt. 14 0oz.; 4%” overall—Special $5.95; 10 shot, 
$6.95; 32 cal., $6.85; 10 shot Military Model, $7.95. 
HOLSTERS: Automatics—70c.; Revolver, 95c.; Shoulder, 
$1.75; Cartridges: Automatic 25 cal., 65c.; 32 cal., 75c.; 
box 25. Revolver, 32 cal., $1.00; 32/20 & 38, $1.50 per 50. 
($2 Deposit required on COD’s) Clip this adv.; enclose M.O. 
Bargain Catalog. S & W, Oolts, Rifles, Tele- 
scopes, Binoculars, Microscopes, etc. Send stamps. 
LEE SALES CO. (Dept. 0) 85 W. 32nd St., New York City 
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eA: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 





1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—sent to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
Co outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 

Za 


family to broaden his knowledge of outdoor America. 
fm 





2. DISCOUNT ON BOOKS—You may purchase the books of nearly every 


publisher—not just books on forestry, but on all subjects—through the 
Association at a discount. We also recommend books on specific sub- 
jects upon request. The savings from this service alone will repay the 
cost of membership. 


3. FREE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 


Answers to your questions relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 
grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 
age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 
through the office of the Association’s Forester. 





4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE— free—to help you find the information you need re- 


lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, ‘Forestry 
in Congress” reported monthly in American Forests Magazine. 





5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 
to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches. Aid in finding real values in 
sporting goods and travel equipment. Whatever your questions regard- 


| we ing travel and sporting equipment, we shall be glad to help you in 


— every way we can. 


6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
an and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
‘i Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 

7 ae also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 


7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 

—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 

nh areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the Wilderness” on an 

a actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 

LZ equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. Trips you will 
is long remember for their healthful enjoyment and diversion. 


we 





THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Helps to Bring These 
BENEFITS 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 
tion of streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and 
other wildlife under sound game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
America’s natural resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
for the development of the nation. 





APPLICATION for MEMBERSHIP 
To: The American Forestry Assn., 
919 17th St., Washington, D. C. 

I enclose $ for the class of 

membership checked below. 
(0 Subscribing, per year...... $4 
(1 Contributing, per year... _ 10 
(0 Forester Fund, per year 10 
(J Sustaining, per year... 25 
0 Life, no further dues... 100 
Name 


Street 


ER 








State 














THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


‘919 17TH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Formerly, streams were devastated by the 


labor saving steam shovel,—and still are 
occasionally. Under the WPA, the work 
must be done with man power. It is not 


quite so effectually done but it is veing 
done nevertheless with pick and shovel in 
practically every county of the state! The 
object of dredging, of course, is to create 
a faster flow of water. It accomplishes this 
end, however, at the expense of communities 
and the countryside below the dredged sec- 
tions in times of flood and at the expense 
of the countryside in the drained sections 
during periods of low rainfall. Besides these 
factors of flood and drought, the dredging, 
“channeling” or “cleaning-out” of a stream 
removes the habitats of the fish by draining 
the pools and it destroys underwater plant 
and animal organisms on which the fish feed. 

A classic example of stream devastation 
in Ohio is Mad River. Many years ago, this 
river, our finest water system, embracing the 
counties of Logan, Champaign, Clark and 
Montgomery in its drainage area, fell under 
the dredger’s hand. Literally millions of 
springs feed this river system, the single 
one of its kind in Ohio, as can be judged 
by the fact that its waters are the only 
ones pure and cold enough for trout. 
Through three of the four counties, it was 
dredged from bank to bank and straight- 
ened, so that its already swift waters would 
run-off that much swifter; the trees along 
its shores were destroyed to be replaced by 
raw gravel levees—an eyesore in the land- 
scape. 

And now, engineers are talking of com- 


pleting the devastation, under government 
auspices, through the river’s remaining 
twenty-five miles between the cities of 
Springfield and Dayton! For the informa- 


tion of those who think that the dredging 
of a stream must necessarily deepen it, the 
opposite is true—especially in the case of 
creeks and small rivers. What happens is 
that while the bed of the stream is lowered, 
the quick run-off of waters reduces the 
water surface, renders the stream more shal- 
low during non-flood periods and lowers the 
water table of the surrounding Jand. Fur- 
thermore, bank erosion is set in motion and 


the raw gravel levees gradually fill in the 
channel. Although expensive, the work is 
not permanent, except in the sense that it 
remains a straightened, fishless and un- 
beautiful stream—and still a flood menace! 

Many other streams in Ohio have been 
dredged, at least in sections, and it is as- 
tonishing that in the face of increasing Ohio 
and Mississippi River floods, this work is 
permitted to continue. It is impossible in 
the confines of this article to mention all 
of the streams in Ohio that have been 
dredged, or from whose banks trees and 
vegetation have been removed. In my own 
district alone, upper Stillwater River, parts 
of Bear Creek and Wolf Creek have been 
dredged and straightened in the last sev- 
eral years. And it has been proposed that 
the headwaters of the Miami River, one of 
the most beautiful stream sections in the 
state, be dredged and devastated of its 
big trees. This latter project failed for 
lack of taxpayers’ money. 

The persons directly responsible for the 
devastation of many of our streams in Ohio 
are civil engineers seeking jobs, county 
commissioners, county engineers and contrac- 
tors owning steam shovels. It requires no 
stretch of the imagination to picture the 
joy with which these individuals greeted 


Uncle Sam’s allotments of CWA, CCC, 
FERA, PWA and WPA money. And as 
an example of the encouragement given 


them, the officials of the new work-giving 
agencies issued a _ special blank for the 
proposal of “creek clean-out” projects. The 
soil and water destroying character of some 
of these projects launched in the name of 
conservation and paid for by the peoples’ 
money is illustrated by photographs accom- 
panying this article. 

Word comes to the writer continually of 
similar projects in many other states. But 
what lends a strong tinge of irony to the 
situation as far as Ohio is concerned, is 
that sportsmen here have been widely prac- 
ticing stream improvement on their own 
life and at the same time conserves water 
initiative and of a type that benefits fish 
and controls bank erosion. They now see 
their efforts negated! 


SAVING FISH---AND FISHING 


(Continued from page 417) 


Supreme Court in their fight to prevent it 
That Court ruled that the dam had to stay. 
In 1910 an agreement was reached by the 
landowners and the promoters and_ the 
draining of the marsh began. In 1914 it 
was completed, but then it was found that 
proper drainage was impossible and the 
project was dropped. 

“It remained like that until 1927, then the 
Conservation Commission took it over and 
built another dam to restore the normal 
water level. Some day that marsh is going 
to be one of Wisconsin’s finest game reserves. 
It covers about 30,000 acres.” 


As I looked up at the fading sky I sud- 
denly realized that conservation embraces 


pretty near everything. The soil—weeds of 
a lake—the water itself—the trees surround- 
ing the lake—the different animals—insects 
—the purification of waters—the planting of 
rice beds in the lake—the surgery. of trees 
and many others. Fishing isn’t catching 
the biggest or best fish; hunting isn’t kill- 
ing every animal you see. It’s the thrill of 
seeing nature in all its beauty and remem- 
bering that following you there will be 
generations to come. I had learned my 
lesson and, looking over the edge of grass, 
I saw the pond with its young fish and 


that grandpappy of them all and_ this 
thought came to my mind. Do people, par- 
ticularly young people, really appreciate 


what is being done for them? 


A TEMPLE OF TREES 


(Continued from page 409) 


earth’s sweet flowing breast.” Hoary trees 
that have worn unnumbered nests of robins in 
their hair may fall before a lightning bolt or 
from sheer age, but others, loftier and lovelier, 
will take their places. Undisturbed by man, 
Nature will make this temple of trees a spe- 
cial charge. The beauty of the wildflowers 
will attain enchantment. The birds and ani- 
mals, which give the forest life and warmth, 
secure forever from harm, will instinctively 


seek this place as an earthly haven where they 
may raise their young with none but natural 
enemies to fear. When man does appear in 
this small kingdom of Nature, his forest 
friends will know no terror. Trusting deer 
will walk the trail with him and chesty song- 
birds, secure in their leafy perches, will trill 
their loveliest woodland arias. Surely no 
form of memorial would appeal more to 
Joyce Kilmer,—quiet lover of the good earth. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


The World’s Finest Air Guns 
Accurate, silent, power- 
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feels like an automatic. 
Made to celebrated 
Webley & Scott fine 
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Hlustrated and Priced 
in NEW CATALOG 
W. & C. SCOTT 
Shotguns, Rifles 
& Revolvers 


SENIOR 
$22.50 


JUNIOR ‘11 
W CATA lo 
LITT 


Send 50+ in coin, check, 
M.0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
greatest of all Stoeger 
Catalogs. 304 pages, 12,000 
items, 4,000 illustrations. LaTEsT 
REDUCED PRICES of all American 
& Imported Arms & Ammunition. 
Complete Gun Parts Section, 
Targets, Chamber Reamers, Gun 
Barrels, Restocking, Ballistics. 


. STOKGER, ine 
tMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


NewYork, N.Y 





507 Fifth Ave. at42ndst 





To make 
delicious 


SYRUP — 


at low cost use 


-MAPLEINE | 


of course 


5c a gallon or less! That's all 
it costs to make“‘lickin’ good” 
camp syrup—with Mapleine! 
Add Mapleine to hot waterand 
sugar. America’s leading res- 
tauvrants, camps, Uncle Sam’s 
Army, Navy,C.C.C. and Forest 
Service,serve Mapleine Syrup! 
Put Mapleine on your purchase 
order. Crescent Mfg. Co., 
657AF Dearborn St., Seattle. 
FREE! Sample Mapleine. 
Makes 2 pints delicious syrup! 















University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 





The Forestry Department offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeke’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
University of Maine 


ORONO, MAINE 
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WHO'S WHO 


Among the Authors in this Issue 








Rosert O. Foote (The Wilderness Way), 
is a newspaper man and magazine writer. He 
was born in Iowa but, since infancy, has lived 
most of his life in California. In his field, he 
has run the gamut 
from cub and dramatic 
critic to the M.E. desk 
on several papers, and 
has been sports editor 
of the Pasadena Star- 
News for the last fifteen 
years. Formerly a pro- 
lific writer of Western 
fiction, he seems rather 
to have lost touch with 
romance in favor of 
reality in his concentra- 
tion on sports, outdoor 
life, politics and art. 
His pastimes are moun- 
tain exploring and 
sketching and his story of the Pacific Crest 
Trail in this number had its genesis in his 
own enthusiastic love of the wilderness. 





Robert O. Foote 


Robert Ritzcer (The Conservation Paradox 
in Ohio), writes on this subject from a full 
heart. Though born in New York, his family 
settled in Ohio when he was a boy. With a 
fine background of practical schooling and 
business experience, his interests turned chief- 
ly to writing and sports. Riding hard his 
hobbies of hunting, fish- 
ing and photography, 
his active leadership 
among the sportsmen 
of Ohio has brought to 
the service of the State 
his solid knowledge of 
real conservation needs. 
Vitally. interested in 
flood control, soil ero- 
sion and game manage- 
ment, he has traveled 
thousands of miles in 
the past ten years, 
speaking before sports- 
men and conservation 
organizations. With ac- 
tual working models, he says, he has recently 
proved the practicality of his theories, — al- 
ready demonstrated in the field. Last Feb- 
ruary, at the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference called by President Roosevelt in 
Washington, he first made the charges con- 
tained in his present article illustrating the 
destruction rather than the conservation of 
natural resources which he claims is being 
brought about by various government agencies. 





Euizasetu S. Pitt (A Temple of Trees) 
writes feelingly of the dedication of the Joyce 
Kilmer Memorial Forest. Mrs. Pitt is a na- 
tive of Virginia, and was graduated from 
Erskine College, in South Carolina. She has 
had wide experience in editorial work, both 
at Cornell and the State College of Agricul- 
ture at the University of Wisconsin, as well 
as four years with the National Park Service, 
where she was assistant chief in the Division 
of Public Relations. 


Joun Puetps is a poet of New England 
and G. H. Cotitincwoop is Forester for The 
American Forestry Association. 





Leo A. Luttincer, Jr. (Game Returns to 
the Land of William 
Penn), a World War 
veteran, has been affili- 
ated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commis- 
sion for fifteen years. 
He is the editor of 
Pennsylvania Game 
News and the author 
of many papers on 
wildlife conservation, 
having recently com- 
pleted an_ eleven-year 
study on the economic 
value of hawks and 
owls. 





Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 

Tueopora M. Cope (The Wilderness on 
Old North Mountain), was born in German- 
town, Pennsylvania, and was graduated from 


Mount Holyoke in 1928. She has M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Cornell, her doctor’s thesis 
including a study of the higher plant and 
animal life in the virgin forests of the Tionesta 
and North Mountain regions, as well as Sus- 
quehanna County. A member of the American 
Ornithologists Union, she has spent two sum- 
mers in the Rocky Mountains and British 
Isles, and has traveled in New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Fiji, and the East Indies. During the 
summer of 1935 she made extensive studies 
of the plant and animal life around Fort 
Churchill, Hudson Bay. 

Dr. T. Gitpert Pearson (The Flamingo 
Comes to Florida), is an ornithologist of note 
and President Emeritus of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies for the Protec- 
tion of Wild Birds and Animals, and for 
twenty-four years (1910-1934) was executive 
head of that organization. 

He was the organizer and for some years 
chairman of the National Committee on Wild- 
life Legislation which 
represents all the large 
national organizations 
interested in the pro- 
tection of wild birds 
and forests, as well as 
all the State depart- 
ments of conservation. 
This committee was 
largely responsible for 
pushing through Con- 
gress the Norbeck-An- 
dresen bill for national 
game sanctuaries. The 
author of several books 
on American bird life, 
he is a frequent con- 
tributor to scientific and popular magazines. 
A member of the Government advisory board 
on Federal regulations regarding the shooting 
of migratory birds, he is an official collabora- 
tor in the National Park Service and of the 
Biological Survey. 


Harotp L. Bus (Saving Fish—and Fish- 
ing), is a native of Wisconsin, having been 
born in Milwaukee. Though trained as @ 
draftsman, he drifted into the writing field. 
His hobbies are fishing and photography, and 
he enjoyed writing this story because of his 
enthusiastic interest in ways and means of 
conserving our fish resources. Not only boys 
and girls, but grown-ups as well will find 
much of interest in what he says about this 
fish hatchery and fish nursery methods in 
Wisconsin. 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson 














Now Available 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


IN PICTURE and in STORY 


60th Anniversary Number of AMERICAN Forests in Book Form 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF 
CHAPTERS 


The Story of the Ages—The First 
Soil. The First Forests. The Coal 
Forests. The Age of Reptiles. The 
World Begins to Flower. 


The Beginning of Forest Exploita- 
tion — Land Clearing Begins. The 
Birth of Forest Industries. Diversifica- 
tion. 


Compiled and Edited by Ovid Butler, Editor of AMERICAN FORESTS 
The Dawn of Conservation—Santa 
Rosa. The Stir of Forestry. The For- 
est. Reserves. TS volume presents a clear and easily understood picture of 
America’s organic natural resources, the part they have played 
in the development of the country, the manner and consequences of 
their use, and the spread of the conservation movement from its 
beginning in the United States down to the present time. More 
than 200 pictures and brief paragraphs tell the story in a way that 
makes this unique volume one that you will turn to again and again 
for the knowledge and inspiration it gives. 


The National Forests — Theodore 
Roosevelt. Water and the West. For- 
estry Begins. Developing the Forest 
Ranges. Putting the Forests to Use. 


The Growth of State Forestry — 
The Beginning. State Systems of For- 
est Protection. Reforestation. 


The National Parks — Wildlife. 
Recreation. The Park Service. Unique 


sein Noteworthy Opinions of This Book 


Also — Cheapeers on The State “Being so admirably comprehen- “It is the best job of its kind I 


I am 


Parks, The Conservation of Wild- 
life and Fish Life, Soil Conserva- 
tion, the C. C. C., Forest Research 
Today, and others. 









sive and at the same time speaking 
with authority upon all phases of 
soil, wildlife and forest conserva- 
tion, the book will be of very great 
interest and value to all who are 
connected with or affected by these 
movements—and that includes all 
who live in this country.” — The 
New York Times. 


“This book should be a valuable 
addition to every school and li- 
brary in the country, as well as 
to every home.” — Minn. Star. 


have seen done anywhere. 
proud to have a copy and to keep 
it accessible . . .”"—F. A. Silcox, 
Chief, U. S. Forest Service. 


“It is by all odds the most im- 
pressive historical document on 
American conservation that has 
yet appeared.” — Ward Shepard, 
Washington, D. C. 


“More than a picture of Con- 
servation. This volume has the 
foundation of a sweeping outline 
of history.” — Phila. Daily News. 
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END for this beautiful limited edition. 


bookseller cannot supply you with a copy, simply 
fill in and return the order form below. 


If your 
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To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ROM Modoc National Forest in the North, down 
through Lassen and Tahoe Forests, to Sequoia in 
the South, Region No. 5 of the Forest Service 
stretches through the rough and rugged Sierra Moun- 
tains. Over 19,000,000 acres of land—containing 22 
National Forests—are watched by the United States 


Forest Service in this region. 


Here, in the lofty ranges and deep valleys, Cletracs 
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are an important factor in making these millions of 
most inaccessible mountain acres available to those 
who want to visit the wonders of Region No. 5. Build- 
ing new trails and maintaining old ones, is the prin- 
cipal job of Cletracs in this mountain area—trails to 
permit travelers to make their trips and to enable the 
Forest Service to carry on its ceaseless task of forest 


development and protection. 


Cletracs have, for years, been used by the Forest Service. Today, 


several thousand Cletracs are owned by this branch of our government. 


‘THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. « Cleveland, O 





